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You can do it by not using Long Distance between 7 and to P. M. 


Those are the night-time hours when many service men are off 


duty and it’s their best chance to call the folks at home. 
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In the june JsAue 


'tierE is an old superstition in the pub- the big Allis-Chalmers plant, which will 
shing business that readers want some- not require too much cerebration, even 
hing light for the summer issues. We though the temperature is high. Although 
ave never paid much attention to this light, it is packed with ideas. Then 
elief. It seems to us that business works there’s one to satisfy the most serious 
bout the same in June as in January, reader—a report on actual depreciation 
nd the plans made in June may be put figures used by many different companies 

work when the temperature is zero in writing off office furniture. We were 
iinus. At any rate we have at least one surprised at division of opinion on this 
light” feature for June—a picture re- subject. We believe it will be helpful to 


ort on employee relations methods at every reader. Well, nearly every reader 
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CARBON PAPER 
ROLL PAPER 
RIBBONS 


US 
DISCOUNT 
PURCHASE 
PLANS 


Burroughs’ intimate know!l- 

edge of business machines in 

action established the exacting spe- 

cifications of quality which have 

always been characteristic of 

Burroughs supplies for business 
machines of all types and makes. 


These supplies are available to you 
under Burroughs Discount Purchase 
Plans at savings of 10% to 40%. 
You enjoy the best in these fine 
supplies (and, incidentally, save 
storage space) because Burroughs 
delivers them fresh to you as you 
need them. 


For full details, call your local Bur- 
roughs office or write Burroughs 
Adding Machine Co., Detroit 32, Mich. 


Burroughs 


SUPPLIES FOR 
BUSINESS MACHINES 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 


LETTERS... SOMMER 





Check Signing 
To the Editor: 


What is the up-to-date information as 
to how busy executives can avoid the 
necessity for personally signing checks? 

Several of our officers have to spend 
in average of about one day per month 
in check signing—dividend checks, salary 
checks, expense checks, deposit checks, 
ind checks in payment of invoices. 

We are not interested in the multiple 
pen and ink signing machine, nor in the 
possibility of delegating to others the re- 
sponsibility of personally signing checks. 
What we are interested in knowing is 
whether or not there is some method of 
rubber stamping automatically or print- 
ing signatures which would not be too 
susceptible of forgery. 

All of our checks require two separate 
signatures.—E. L. FreLtiuman, merchan- 
dising manager, FE. L. Bruce Co., Mem- 
phis, Tennessee. 

Mr. Fettman: If you will contact The 
Todd Company, Inc., 634 Goodwin In- 
stitute Building, Memphis, we are sure 
they can show you a check signer which 
will fit your requirements. This company 
makes a number of different models and 
the one you need depends on the type 
of check you use, the volume of checks 
issued, and other factors. 

National Cash Register Company also 
makes a check-signing machine for rather 
large corporations, such as large pay- 
rolls, but it is more than a check writer 
and signer, having certain accumulating, 
totaling, and analysis features. It may 
be that such a machine could be put to 
other uses in your business and we would 
suggest that you contact the Memphis 
branch of National Cash Register Com- 
pany. 


Other companies formerly made check 
signers, but we are not sure their ma- 
chines are on the market now. One of 
these is the Hedman Manufacturing Com- 


pany, 1158 Armitage Avenue, Chicago. 





Pegs fer Holes 


To the Editor: 

I read your editorial in the April 194 
issue describing the use of wooden pez 
in ties to fill holes caused by the remo 
of spikes. I think, too, it is an interestir 
example of the manner in which a simp 
product can be developed into a busine 
of important size. 

I would be pleased to know the nar 
of the manufacturer of the wooden px 
so that I can write for a sample.—A. } 
Rippte, manager market research d 
partment, The Colorado Fuel and Ir 
Corporation, Denver, Colorado. 

Mr. Rippte: The name of the compar 
which manufactures these. pegs is t 
Norton Mfg. Company of Memphis, T: 


nessee. 


Resurfacing Concrete 


To the Editor: 

Some months ago your magazine ca 
ried an item about a new product whi 
could be used in basements over old co 
crete to provide a completely new st 
face. I am unable to find the issue whi 
mentioned this product. Would 4 
kindly advise me in which issue it w 
and also give me the name of a dealer 
in the Chicago area who carried t 
product? Thank you for your assistan 

Dr. A. RaymMonp Rocure, Park Rid 
Illinois. 

Dr. Rocure: The product you refer 
is manufactured by United Laboratories 
16801 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, and w 
mentioned in our January 1943 iss 
Their Chicago office is at 1005 W. Bi 
mont Avenue. 


“Tips” Prove Helpful 


To the Editor: 

Your effort in obtaining for us 
Hammermill series of booklets and t 
Cooper Bessemer Accounting and C 
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‘rol Manual is appreciated. We have 
wked through the Hammermill booklets 
ind have gained many ideas. We are 
imazed at the complete manner in which 
‘ooper Bessemer have so concisely cov- 
-red the subject of accounting and con- 
ro.—G. F. Brancan, Manley, Inc., 


vansas City, Missouri. 


Sales Maps 
(o the Editor: 


I am looking for an attractive United 
states map, showing state boundaries, 
rincipal cities, and possibly main high- 
ays, of an approximate size of 36 by 48 
iches which could be mounted in the 
iles room. I am also looking for a sec- 
ional map of the Middle West area cov- 
ring Cleveland to Omaha and _ the 
anadian border to Louisville. Can you 
uggest the best possible source for such 
iaps?—Ratru Friypwey, sales manager, 
he F. G. Findley Company, Milwaukee. 


Mr. Finney: We believe you can ob- 
iin such maps from either Rand 
[cNally & Company, 536 S. Clark Street, 
hicago, or The George F. Cram Com- 
iny, Inc., 730 E. Washington Street, 
ndianapolis, Indiana. 


Developing Executive Ability 
lo the Editor: 


In your March issue you discussed a 
00k written by Dr. Daniel Starch, Con- 
iltant in Business Research, entitled 
low to Develop Your Executive Ability. 
‘he contents of your article are sufficient 
) have awakened in me a desire to read 
iis book, and I would like very much 
» know where I might secure a copy of 

Can you let me know the name and 
iddress of the publisher, please?—W. F. 
Newton, technical sales and service man- 
ger, The Sponge Rubber Products 
ompany, Derby, Connecticut. 


lo the Editor: 


I would appreciate it very much if 
ou would please send me the name of 
he company that has published the book 
How to Develop Your Executive Ability, 
vy Dr. Daniel Starch, Consultant in 
Business Research.—C. L. Coxiison, di- 
‘ector of industrial relations, Federal 
Products Corporation, Providence. 


fo the Editor: 


Congratulations to you for publishing 
Yr. Daniel Starch’s article, “How 
eaders Build Executive Ability,” in the 
urrent issue of AMERICAN BusINEss. 
this is an exceptionally valuable article 
ind one which we would like to dis- 
ribute among the various executives in 
uur company.—Dwicur Carisen, adver- 
ising manager, Central Power and 
Light Company, Corpus Christi, Texas. 


GENTLEMEN: We are glad to know you 
ind so many others found the article by 
Ir. Starch in our March issue of interest 
nd value. Dr. Starch’s book How to 
evelop Your Executive Ability was 
ublished by Harper & Brothers, 49 E. 
3rd Street, New York City. 
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Illustration shows COMMERCIAL CONTROLS Metered Mail Machine 
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When ALL of Your Mail Goes by AIR 


b pers, heard plenty about the 
coming air age. All indications to- 
day point to a tremendous expansion in 
air service—passenger, freight, express, 
mail. And it is more than possible that 
all of your mail will “go by air.” 

Be sure you get the full advantage of 
this flying speed in mail delivery after 
the war. Don’t let a slow, old-fashioned 
mailroom in your own office hold 
things up. 

The postwar mailroom must have 
modern, mail-handling equipment to 
keep pace with a new faster-moving 


Altend the Annual Conference of the National Office Man- 


agement Association, June 5, 6 and 7, New York, N. Y. 


business world! It will be “the heart of 
every office,” as important as any other 
department. So plan it now—and plan 
it well, with the aid of a COMMERCIAL 
ConrTrROLS specialist. 

When Victory is won, we will again 
produce equipment for Complete Mail- 
room Service to help put “wings” on 
your mail in the coming air age. 


Metered Mail Systems . . . Postal and Parcel 
Post Scales . . . Letter Openers . . . Envelope 
Sealers . . . Multipost Stamp Affixers . . . 
Mailroom Equipment. (Many units available.) 





COMMERCIAL CONTROLS 


Division of NATIONAL POSTAL METER COMPANY, INC. 


Rochester 2, N. Y.—Branches and Agencies in Principal Cities 
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USINESS is marking time 
waiting to see how the in- 
vasion will go. The gen- 
eral index of business 
conditions is off several 
points; retail sales are 
lagging; unemployment is 
evident in a growing num- 
ber of communities; there 
is a pronounced hesita- 
tion on the part of buyers 
to place future orders. 
This pattern confirms our 
earlier prediction that we 
had passed the peak of the 
war boom and that from 
now on in business would be 

more difficult. One thing that is bothering many busi- 
ness men is the huge goods surplus which the Army 
and Navy has accumulated. No one knows, not even 
the government, how big these surpluses are. It will be 
a tremendous job to itemize them, something that has 
not vet been done. If the invasion goes well, and our 
high command decides it is safe to do so, it is probable 
that these surplus stocks of materials and parts will 
be gradually made available for civilian production 
in areas where manpower conditions are favorable. 
That may stop the sagging business curve and give 
industry new life. Certainly we all hope that can 


he done. 


The Draft Muddle 


Another thing that is putting the brakes on busi- 
ness is uncertainty as to what the Army’s manpower 
requirements are going to be. Conflicting statements 
and actions by the U.S. Selective Service are giving 
business men grey hair. The confusion has also de- 
moralized salesmen in the 26- to 38-year age group. 
This group includes the bulk of the salesmen now 


operating, and they cannot do a job for their com- 


4 


pany when they don’t know from one day to anoth« 
whether they are going to be called up for service c 
not. There seems to be an idea in Washington tha 
by keeping everyone stirred up it helps to make th 
public war minded, and encourages young men now 
in nonessential work (such as selling) to find jobs i: 
war plants. This reasoning is a little far-fetched. Th 
confusion has resulted principally in making thes 
young men feel that it is all talk anyhow, and if the: 
sit tight they may escape being called altogether. Ou 
information is that, depending upon the manpowé 
losses we will suffer in the invasion, the Army wi 
ultimately get all men under 38 years, regardless « 
their marital status, except those engaged in essen 
tial work. Sales managers are going to have a te: 
rific replacement job on their hands. Good salesme: 
are already scarce and are being hired away by con 
petitors at fancy salaries in spite of the salar 
stabilization law. 


The Great Virtue 


Tell two men to do the same thing. One will ask a 
sorts of questions, talk about it for days, and prol 
ably end up by doing nothing. The other will just go 
ahead and do it. Once you tell him what you wan! 
done you can forget about it. The other fellow has 
to be needled, followed up, and usually replaced. This 
virtue of dependability is more important than thy 
qualifications which have come to be associated wit! 
business success—genius, shrewdness, mental alert 
ness, and so forth. Years ago I worked for a man why 
prided himself on his ability to develop subordinatc- 
who needed only to be-told once to do a thing, and 
they would do it. He used to keep in his desk a suppl) 
of Elbert Hubbard’s famous bit, 4 Message t¢ 
Garcia. Millions of copies of this story were printe 
and circulated by the New York Central Railroad. 
and my boss was its best customer. When he tol: 
you to do something and you thoughtlessly aske 


where to find the information you needed to do i 
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he would reach into his desk, pull cut 4 Message to 
Garcia and tell you the answer to your question was 
in the booklet. You never made that mistake again. 
Dependability, as the editor of one of the women’s 
magazine points out, is particularly important in war 
time. It means doing what we have to do the best 
we know how, without griping, without asking foolish 
questions, without thinking up all sorts of reasons 
why it can’t be done. Dependability is the virtue that 
keeps men and women faithful at dreary but essen- 
tial tasks. It is the stuff from which victory is made 
any kind of victory. 


The Ward Affair 


Critics of Sewell Avery contend that he obstructed 
the war effort when he refused the President’s de- 
nand to renew Ward’s contract with CIO. They take 
the position that in wartime a presidential directive 
transcends the law. Maybe it does. Maybe the Su- 
preme Court will hold that way. But in our opinion 
the greatest obstruction to the war effort is the 
Wagner Act. It has proved to be a strike breeder of 
he first order. In putting the spotlight on the in- 
onsistencies and one-sidedness of this misshapen 
aw, Mr. Avery may be instrumental in bringing 
ibout a revision of that act and thereby give the 
var effort a big lift. It is beside the point to argue 
that the President had to seize Ward’s and put Avery 
“in his place” to save his War Labor Board. The 
War Labor Board brought its plight upon itself. It 
could have required the union to prove it represented 
the majority of Ward’s employees before issuing its 
lirective. That was all that Ward asked, and should 
ave the right to ask it. But no, the WLB pre- 
ferred to give Sewell Avery a public spanking. Now 
some of the members are not too sure who spanked 
whom. The Ward affair, like so many other labor 
lisputes, has its roots in the failure of the Wagner 
Act to give any consideration to the rights of em- 
ployers. Only the employee and his union can petition 
for 2 NLRB election. The employer is forbidden to 
bargain with a minority group. But in order to find 
ut if he is bargaining with a majority group, he 
must have his case certified by the War Labor Board 
to the White House! Justice Rutledge of the U.S. 
Supreme Court was 100 per cent right when he called 
the Wagner Act a “trap for employers.” The sooner 
Congress detraps Senator Wagner’s brain storm the 


sooner the war will be won. 


Careers in Government 


It is an open secret that since Sewell Avery was 
vanked out of his office by military police, in the best 
Gestapo stvle, executives “on loan” to the govern 
ient have been leaving the capital in droves. True, 

ere are other considerations, but it has become 
ilmost impossible to attract top flight executives to 
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take spots in WPB, OPA, WMC, and other wartime 
agencies. The vacancies are being filled by second 
line men with little or no practical experience in 
either business or public service. This situation under- 
scores a point we have made many times: Our 
great need is for what in Britain are called “public 
servants”—men trained in government administra- 
tion from childhood. The lack of such career men is 
a great handicap today. It will be even greater to- 
morrow. It is generally conceded that a large measure 
of government control will be necessary after the 
war. Who will do the controlling? Even if business 
men could be induced to make the necessary financial 
sacrifice and shoulder the resultant responsibility, 
they are not the ones to do the job. While business 
men may be very capable in running a business en- 
terprise, they are too often poor public administra- 
tors. The methods they depend upon to get results 
in their own business do not always work in Washing- 
ton. Educators have a public interest approach, but, 
as we have seen, often are impractical. So we need 
to start from scratch, by first making ‘careers in 
government service attractive to qualified young men 
and women, and then provide the facilities for their 


training. 


What Full Employment? 


Frank Rising told the midwest conference of the 
Controller’s Institute the other day in St. Louis that 
we were just piling up trouble for ourselves by 
spreading the idea that by some mysterious hocus 
pocus, oodles of postwar jobs could be created or 
maintained. Frank is right. It is conceivable that 
there will be jobs for many more than were employed 
before the war, but that will still be a long way from 
full employment, which means jobs for 60,000,000 
people. Postwar plans usually contemplate from 
35 to 50 per cent more employees than were on the 
pay roll in 1940, but a total considerably under the 
wartime high. Furthermore, no matter how boldly 
business plans, a lot will depend upon the postwar 
opportunities for venture capital. Enterprisers will 
not take risks unless there is a reasonable hope of 
keeping some of the profit. If the government is going 
to take half of the profit for taxes, and labor is going 
to take the other half, business men will go fishing, 
or as one of my friends is planning to do spend 
five years touring South America. So let’s be realistic 
about postwar employment. Let’s quit kidding our- 
selves and kidding our employees. There will be jobs 
for the most deserving, jobs for the most capable, 
jobs for those who really want to work. But there 
won’t be jobs for all—nor is this desirable—either 
under the private enterprise system, or under gov- 
ernment capitalism. We can have—-we probably shall 
have-—“high level” employment, but that is quite 
different from Mr. Wallace’s “full” employment. 
Sixty million jobs is just wishful thinking.—J. C. A 








lm Timing mindles itifo seconds 


I’m saving you and everybody precious time by 
speeding transactions at the savings 

counter — reducing the time of waiting in 
line. I’m turning minutes into seconds 

with a National Window-Posting Machine. 


Banks, credit unions, savings-and-loans and other financial 
institutions are exerting every effort to serve you faster 
today. Using National Posting Machines right at the teller’s 
or cashier’s window, they can give you much speedier service 
with maximum accuracy. By this system, your payment, 
deposit or withdrawal is posted in your receipt book or pass 
book and the institution’s own record is posted at the same 
time with identical figures. The entire transaction is com- 
pleted in your presence ... all in just a few seconds. 


This is another example of National’s contribution to our 
war efficiency. 


eS Ein Sr | 


Serving the Nation by Saving Time. This is one of many mechanized 
systems built by National to speed record keeping, protect money and save 
vital man-hours—for business, industry, government and the public. National 
Accounting-Bookkeeping Machines can be obtained through priorities. 





Wherever records are kept CASH REGISTERS #© ACCOUNTING-BOOKKEEPING MACHINES 


ational or money is handled—there 


« is need for a National. Our factory at Dayton, Ohio, proudly flies the Army-Navy "E" with fou 
stors % *%& & & for “unceasing excellence’’ in the production of precision 
instruments and other war materiel. 


Cy wn 


VN 











The National Cash Register Company 
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7 TM Ha Business 


U. S. Steel’s 


of a “substantial” interest in Fos- 


recent purchase 


er Gunnison’s Gunnison Housing 
Corporation of New Albany, In- 
liana, looks interesting for the 
homes. 


future of prefabricated 


his company, which has been 
naking substantial headway on 
yrefabrication for a number of 
vears, ought to make rapid prog- 
ress after the war with U.S. Steel 
development 


vacking. A worth 


‘areful watching. 


force 
Tele- 


graph Company to appoint two 


Labor’s Attempt to 


American Telephone and 


abor union members as company 
directors gives a hint to some of 
the future demands we may expect 
from labor. Henry Mayer, union 
ittorney, was given a respectful 
earing at the big company’s 
stockholder meeting when he de- 
clared that the army of telephone 
workers was as_ responsible as 
management for the company’s 
record. He claimed these people 
deserve representation on the 
board. On the proposition to place 
i. worker on the board, 11,236,781 
of the 18,870,000 shares outstand- 
ng were voted to re-elect the pres- 
13,177 
voted to give the union a place on 


ent board, with shares 


the board. 


Maury Maverick, former 
lexas representative, one time 
Mayor of San Antonio, former 
umber 
rovocative book, and now chair- 
nan of the Smaller War Plants 


merchant, author of a 
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Corporation, is trying to bring 
about release of surplus materials 
for manufacture of civilian goods. 
Himself a wounded veteran of 
World War I, Maverick criticizes 
the opposition of the military to 
civilian goods manufacture by say- 
ing, “It’s the peculiar military 
mind. It thinks of taking beach- 
heads. A great general is not neces- 
Mav- 


erick does not want civilian goods 


sarily a great economist.” 
manufacture to await the day 
when all manufacturers in a given 
industry can start manufacturing 
at the same time. Citizens of the 
Alamo City voted Maverick out of 
the mayor’s office when he insisted 
that a fiery little agitator, alleged 
to be a communist, be given per- 
mission to hold a rally in the city’s 


municipal auditorium. 


Pullman Company reports 
average passenger loading per 
Pullman car has increased more 
than 117 per cent since 1940. The 
loading average is currently 21.7 
per car against 10 in the last pre- 
war year. All of which explains 
why vou need a shoehorn to edg 
your way into the washrooms for 
the morning shave. It seems that 
no business was ever equipped with 
the idea that it would operate at 


virtual capacity. 


Processing on the Farm, 
an idea that has been proposed 
several times, bobs up again at 
the American Country Life con- 
ference in Chicago. The idea is 


that if each farmer, or at least 


several farmers working together, 
can take some of the first steps in 
processing the products he raises, 
more money will be retained on the 
farm. At the conference D. How- 
ard Doane, St. Louis farm econo- 
mist, proposed that small machines 
costing from $5,000 to $25,000 be 
made available to extract oil and 
proteins from seeds and plants; 
digest cellulose from plants; dehy- 
milk ; 


compress farm by-products; fab- 


drate fruits, vegetables, 


ricate and separate fiber; freeze 
food; distill aleohol; mix mineral 
and vitamin fortified feeds. While 
certain phases of the idea seem 
impracticable there are many who 
think that the country’s economic 
life would be improved if the farm- 
er and not industry-got a higher 
total 


farm products. Trouble is, some of 


share of the receipts for 
these processing jobs may be quite 
bevond the skill of the 
labor available on farms. Further- 


average 


more, processing in such small 
units could be far too expensive, 
we fear But it’s an idea that 


keeps recurring. 


Charles E. Wilson, execu- 
chairman, War Produc- 
tion Board, and former president 
Electric. 


that we need three plans, not just 


tive vice 


of General reminds us 
a postwar plan. He said the first 
is the plan for carrying out war 
production successfully by adjust- 
ing to the changing military re- 
quirements and manpower short- 
ages; the second is a plan for car- 


rving out essential civilian produc- 








You mean 
E “co-pilots” 80,000°* planes ? 


That’s the idea! She’s helping 

to “‘Keep ’em in the blue’”—a 

task of supply, maintenance 

and repair that makes the 

Army Air Forces’ dir Service Command 

the world’s largest business. A.S.C.’s stock 

ranges from carburetor springs to bomber 

wings—totals about 500,000 different ar- 

ticles—and flows in dependable streams to 

depots, air fields and outposts the world 
Over. 

With its goal the right thing at the right 

place at the right time in the right quantity, 


<—_— 


‘\ oe .< 
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FOR BUSINESS EXECUTIVES: Kardex 
Visible can match this performance on your 
problems of administrative control. Ask 
nearest Branch Office to send a Systems and 
Methods Technician, Have you got your copy of 
**Graph-A-Matic Management Control’’ with 


its 136 newcase studies of §* Fact-Power’ ‘at work? 


COPYRIGHT, 1944 


our 





ta) 


A.S.C. has standardized in its hundreds of 
establishments the Kardex Stock Control 
System this girl finds so easy to operate. 
In speed, simplicity, compactness and up- 
to-the-minute accuracy, Kardex /1sible 
Record Systems meet stiff military re- 
quirements! Kardex shows the true cur- 
rent balance of every individual item at 
all times—shows it at a glance with the 
exclusive Graph-A-Matic signal. This is 
the famous Remington Rand “‘seeing-eye 
of administrative control.” 


*The rea/ number is, of course, a military secret. 


SYSTEMS DIVISION 


REMINGTON RAND 


Buffalo 3, New York 
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tion coincidentally with war work 
by using manpower and facilities 
freed after the successful invasion ; 
and the third is a long-run postwar 
plan for full production and full 
employment. He added that this 
third plan was still a long way off. 


Smith-Corona may be head- 
ing a trend toward simplification 
when it recently announced, “We 
ire going to trim down our line of 
Corona portables to just four 
machines. . . . the Silent, Ster- 
ing, Standard, and Zephyr De 
Luxe. At first we will produce the 
silent, Sterling, and Standard, 
ind a little later the Zephyr De 
Luxe.” The company frankly an- 
ounces that while new machines 
ire being planned they will not be 
vailable until some time later and 
‘hat the machines to be produced 
ow are prewar models. 


Erie Railroad gets a low bow 
and a tip of the hat from us for 
its current annual report. In the 
past we may have chided the rail- 
roads a little about their dull ap- 
pearing, stilted annual reports. 
Not so Erie’s this year. It’s 
printed in color, with maps, charts, 
diagrams, and other illustrations. 
It contains some good sales talk 
on the road itself, tells about the 
territory it serves, and generally 
makes itself useful to the reader 


who is interested in the railroad. - 


Worker Migration is an- 
other subject that’s being sur- 
veyed almost as much as absen- 
teeism was a year ago. Comes a re- 
port from Wichita which says that 
only 17 per cent of that city’s war 
workers want to leave Wichita 
when the war ends. And in the same 
mail another survey, made by 
Denson-Frey, says that 23 per 
cent of the families which moved 
from cities to smaller towns plan 
to remain there, and that 59 per 
cent of such families are eagerly 
planning to go back to their homes 
in the cities whence they came. 
Which reminds us of the old Negro 
spiritual which goes, “Everybody 
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talkin’ “bout heaven ain’t goin’ 
there.” We do not believe that 
many of these workers truly know 
what they are going to do after 
the war, and plans based on their 
expressed hopes are none too 
sound, no matter how carefully the 
surveys are made. 

Coast to Coast streamliner 
runs are predicted by no less an 
authority than Ralph Budd, Bur- 
lington Railroad president. Cali- 
fornians, Oregonians, and Wash- 
ingtonians have long complained 
about the enforced stop-over at 
Chicago, and plays and _ novels 
have been written about a true 
coast to coast, no stop-over train. 
But there’s many a practical ob- 
stacle to such a train, and up to 
this time it has only been talked 
about, so far as we know. One 
thing Mr. Budd calls attention to 
is something we have always 
thought worth attempts to correct 
—long station stops. Mr. Budd 
calls them barriers of the mind. 
Remember those long stops at 
Omaha, Cheyenne, and Ogden, for 


example? 


General Harbord, chair- 
man, Radio Corporation of Ameri- 
ca, reminds us that radar is des- 
tined for a most important role in 
increasing safety of all kinds of 
travel after the war. More than 
150 kinds of electron tubes and 
about 300 types of apparatus built 
since the beginning of the war had 
not been previously manufactured 
by anyone, he says. Much of this 
equipment will be as useful in 
peacetime as it was in licking the 
German submarine menace. Some 
engineers in the booming radar 
and electronics industries say that 
many of the devices they are now 
making for the armed forces amaze 
and astound even the men who de- 
sign and invent them. 


Co-op Growth is one of the 
features of this wartime economy 
that needs watching. According to 
the Cooperative League, 1943 sales 
of all cooperative ventures totaled 


$750,000,000. The same source 


claims that savings to consumers 
amounted to $50,000,000 during 
the same period. We have our 
fingers crossed on this claim, but it 
makes a compelling sales argu- 
ment, one that business must con- 
sider highly competitive, if true. 
According to Wallace J. Camp- 
bell, head of the league, local, re- 
gional and national cooperatives 
own 113 manufacturing plants, of 
which have been ac- 
quired since 1940. There are ap- 
proximately 1,100 
grocery stores, 2,000 farm supply 
establishments, and 2,500 gasoline 
The 


group has extensive plans for ex- 


two-thirds 


cooperative 


and oil products dealers. 
pansion after the war ends. They 
talk about 


stick” by which to judge business! 


furnishing a “yard- 


Metropolitan Life reports 
to its stockholders that it now has 
fewer employees than it had fifteen 
years ago—despite an increase of 
78 per cent in insurance in force 
during this time. The company 
reports, “In large part the com- 
pany’s ability to maintain essen- 
tial service to policyholders with 
this reduced staff from 
whole-hearted cooperation of its 


results 


employees, increased efficiency of 
operations, and the suspension of 
all activities which could be elimi- 
nated or postponed.” 


William P. Witherow, chair- 
man, executive committee, Na- 
tional Manufac- 
turers, thinks it will be good for us 
to export capital goods to equip 
manufacturing plants in Latin 
America, because we cannot use 


Association of 


all the productive machinery which 
we are now geared up to make. He 
points out that the twenty Latin 
American republics are no longer 
content to be feeders of raw ma- 
terials to the great industrial re- 
gions of the world. A raw material 
economy puts a nation in a state 
of dependency on the manufactur- 
ing and industrial countries which 
buy its raw materials, and accord- 
ing to Mr. Witherow the Latin 
American countries are no longer 
willing to continue dependent. 








Avery of Ward’s 





Competitors praise his ability, enemies say he is a 
tyrant, bankers think he is a genius, labor calls him 
bad names. Here is a report on his methods published 
in an effort to clear the mystery about Sewell Avery 





BY EUGENE WHITMORE 


LTHOUGH known for many 

years among business leaders 
and bankers as an extremely able 
executive, Sewell Avery did not 
become widely known to the pub- 
lic until he began officiating at 
Montgomery Ward & Co. stock- 
holder meetings. 

Now 
nation-wide attention as a result 
of his fight against what he feels to 
be illegal 
business by the government many 
people are asking, “What sort of 


a man is this fellow Avery, any- 
999 


that he has attracted 


interference with his 


way 

The answer to that question de- 
pends on who answers it. “Ask the 
people of Montgomery Ward,” 
said one man who has known him 
for many years, “and they will tell 
you that he is a devil, complete 
with horns, tail, and red-hot fork. 

“Ask the people at United 
States Gypsum Company, where he 
has been president and chairman 
almost since the turn of the cen- 
tury and they will tell you that he 
is an angel, complete with wings 
and a halo.” 

Actually the man is_ neither. 
Just what middle ground he occu- 
pies in the minds of observers de- 
pends on how fully they agree with 
his methods. True, he is an extra- 
ordinarily able merchandiser who 
has been largely responsible for 
turning the business of the coun- 
try’s second largest mail order 
and retail house from a tailspin 
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to a highly profitable, growing en- 
terprise. 

He first began to attract news- 
paper publicity, which he dislikes, 
by his outspoken language when 
certain stockholders objected to 
his high salary and stock bonuses 
at Ward’s. He told one of these 
that when he took charge the 
company was about ready to be 
thrown into the river and that the 
stockholders were unappreciative 
if they objected to his salary. For 
several years it was almost certain 
that Ward’s stockholder meetings 
would be enlivened by colorful and 
blunt remarks from Mr. Avery. 

But he did a lot more at Ward’s 
than conduct lively stockholder 
meetings. He never wanted the job 
as president of Ward’s, but was 
induced to come over to Ward’s 
just to look at the business and 
perhaps make a few suggestions. 
Several times he turned down the 
invitation to take over the presi- 
dency of the company. But he did 
agree after considerable persua- 
sion to take a look. 

At some of these brief visits to 
the big offices on Chicago Avenue, 
along the north branch of the 
Chicago River, he became fas- 
cinated with the business. 

As his interest in the mail order 
business grew he agreed to take 
over, and from that day to this 
there has scarcely been a dull mo- 
ment at Ward’s. The first com- 


ments by business expressed sur- 


prise that Avery would go over t: 
the mail 
United States Gypsum Company 


order house, becaus 
a building supply business whic! 
he had built, depends largely o: 
its sales to building materia 
dealers who consider Ward’s a 
arch enemy and bitter competito: 
But this apparently did no 
worry Mr. Avery. A man of extra 
ordinary foresight, he seems | 
have foreseen the rise in livin 
standards which would create 
demand for merchandise sever: 
cuts above traditional mail ord 
quality. He 
Ward’s merchandise offerings wit 
a critical eye, and to order buye: 


began to examin 


to stock higher grades. Some « 

the old-timers at Ward’s thoug): 
that his quality policy would wre« 

the company. But when they sai:! 
so they were either fired or quick| 

hushed. He insisted on better d 

better styling, high 

quality, better workmanship. 

As sales increased—business wis 
going upward at the time—he b 
came more and more convince: 
that people wanted better me: 
chandise. 

He had the furniture lines 1 
styled and redesigned to the poin! 
where exclusive interior decorators 
on Michigan Avenue were sending 
customers to Ward’s to buy furni- 


signing, 


ture for homes where mail order 
merchandise had previously been 
considered atrocious. 

He styled up the women’s a) 
parel offerings until during on 
season two of the snootiest women’s 
publications Ward 
model on their covers. At one tine 


featured a 


he had a young woman assemble « 
long list of apparel accessories, ®!! 
represented in the catalog to |» 
the same color. When these w 
laid out on a table it was appar 
that a pair of gloves described 
Burgundy in the catalog failed 
several shades to match a hat 
a pair of shoes described as Bi 
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vundy. He issued orders to all 
myers that colors must match. 
‘)bviously this was a tremendous 
ask to induce the manufacturers 
if shoes, hats, veils, suits, coats, 
tockings, gloves to standardize on 
olors to the point where a woman 
rdering a complete outfit would 
eceive all accessories in exactly 
le same shade if she had so or- 
red them. 
During all this period, even 
curing the recession of 1937-38, 
des went up. Mr. Avery did not 
lesitate to claim full credit for 
is management policies. Actually 
‘tail and mail order sales all over 
‘ye country and in many other or- 
-anizations were climbing at al- 
ost the same rate. But Avery was 
convineed that his policies were re- 
sponsible for Ward’s growth. 
There is much argument as to 
whether or not his high quality 
nerchandise policy was a complete 
success. One thing it certainly did 
was to give Ward’s the highest re- 
tail ceilings with OPA of any mail 
order house. During this period 
there was a high rate of mortality 
of Ward’s buyers and executives. 
You either went along with Mr. 
Avery or you were out. He has 
heen roundly criticized for this, 
but actually no man can head a 
big business successfully unless he 
has the fullest cooperation of all 
his executives and department 
With the exception, of 
course, of labor leaders, these are 
the men who are Avery’s bitterest 
critics. It is perhaps from these 
men that the bitterest criticism of 


heads. 


Avery comes. That he may have 
been brusque or seemingly heart- 
less in some of his firings is ac- 
tually beside the point. 

catalog he inserted a 
Patek, 
Philippe watches, priced as high 
as $550. Many old-time mail order 
men laughed aloud at this. We 


In one 


page in color, showing 


have it on authority we consider 
reliable that not enough of these 
watches were sold to pay for the 
paper on which they were illus- 
trated, but we cannot verify this. 
The fact probably is that Avery 
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(Acme Photo) 


‘It was like a streetcar accident—carrying out the corpse,’’ said Sewell Lee Avery 
who is here shown being ejected from the Montgomery Ward plant by soldiers. 
Born in Saginaw, Michigan (1874), Mr. Avery went with U.S. Gypsum in 1901, be- 
came president in 1905, chairman in 1937. Since 1931 he has also been president 
and chairman of Montgomery Ward, in which position he fought the unions 


did not expect to sell many of them, 
but certainly he must have known 
that seeing a $550 watch in the 
same catalog from which he se- 
lected an $18.95 watch must have 
made the $18.95 customer rather 
proud and happy. 

When Avery came to Ward's, 
one of the big reasons Ward’s was 
suffering so was a man named 
Wood—General Wood, president 
of Sears, Roebuck & Company. 
Wood had been fired as vice presi- 
dent of Montgomery Ward—some 
fired 
moniously, in typical Ward fash 
ion. Wood 


sav he was most uncere- 


took delight in out 


smarting Ward’s at every turn and 
was enjoying considerable success 
at it. 

One day Avery paid a friendly 
call on General Wood. At this 
meeting the: story is that Avery 
played meek and mild, announced 
that he was a mere newcomer in 
the mail order business, that he 
knew little about it, but that he 
was in it to stay and would like 
to be friendly with General Wood 
and other Sears’ executives. There 
was, it is thought, another sim- 
larly friendly meeting. Perhaps 
more, we don’t know. 

Shortly 


after these meetings 
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Pickets marching past the big Ward office and store build- 
ing on Chicago Avenue during the strike which preceded 
the government order which led to seizure of the plant 


Avery sent a truck load of Ward 
catalogs to General Wood for dis- 
tribution among Sears’ executives 
saying that he knew executives 
from both companies had always 
procured each other’s catalogs by 
the use of decoy names, and that it 
seemed silly. 

General Wood ordered a similar 
truck load of Sears’ catalogs sent 
to Ward’s, and it is believed that 
the General lost interest in ad- 
ministering such a severe beating 
to Ward’s soon after this episode. 
This does not mean that the two 
companies are any less competitive 
than they have been for many 
years, but it may mean that Sears’ 
is not so_ bitterly 
against Ward’s. 

Avery continued his campaign 
to improve methods, to offer bet- 
ter merchandise, to improve the 
appearance of the catalog. No de- 


aggressive 
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tail seemed too small to escape him. 
On trips to New York, where most 
of the soft goods pages are com- 
piled, Avery would look at page 
after page of catalog layouts. He 
would ask to have the merchandise 
brought up for his inspection. One 
day he was looking at a page of 
shirt illustrations. The pictures 
were laid obliquely across the page, 
after the then favorite style of ad- 
vertising men. Avery looked at 
them and said, “Why not have 
them straight?” They 
straightened on the page and 
everybody. smiled and agreed that 
Avery’s suggestion was a great 
improvement! By this time it was 
pretty generally understood that 
it was unhealthy to disagree with 
Mr. Avery! 

On another occasion Avery saw 
a badly designed lamp in the Ward 
catalog. He ordered it out. Al- 


were 


(Acme Phot: 


Norman Thomas, habitual Socialist candidate for Presi- 
dent, who was in Chicago at the time, watches the march- 
ing pickets in their attempt to hold line against Ward's 


though the lamp was a _ hideous 
thing which looked like a niglit- 
marish Christmas tree it had been 
an excellent seller for many years. 
This was explained to Avery. But 
he ordered it out, and suggesied 
that perhaps the whole lamp line 
needed modernizing. It was mod- 
ernized and when the catalogs with 
the new lamps went out, even thie 
loss of sales on the hideous but 
popular number did not affect 
lamp department sales enough to 
prevent a huge over-all increase. 

Avery seems to have (1) great 
foresight, (2) a keen 


value, (3) a shrewd, canny mer- 


sense of 


chandising instinct or ability, and 
(4) absolute indifference to what 
people think of him, which also 
seems to make many dislike |im. 
Although the people at U.S. Gyp- 
sum are loud in their praise of |iim 
and apparent] y(Continued on page °2) 
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Miss Margaret Hamma, world’s champion typist tells 
of plan which can be used in any office to increase 
accuracy, speed work, and lessen fatigue of typists 





YPING, one of the 

pensive of all business opera- 
ions, is perhaps the least well 
taught of any subject in high 
school. Yet thousands of girls go 
directly from high school to busi- 
ness Where they are put to work 


most ex- 


as typists or stenographers. 

The poor training in the aver- 
age high school, the failure of the 
girl to learn the simplest funda- 
mentals of good typing posture, 
of the various short cuts, her in- 
ability to use all the facilities of 
the machine itself and to care for 
it properly means that business 
pays out many thousands of dol- 
lurs each year needlessly. 

Many companies have found it 
profitable to establish typing 
schools to administer short “brush 
up” courses for new employees. 
The government found it necessary 
to establish typing and _steno- 
graphic schools to assist girls 
whose bad training had scarcely 
equipped them to hold government 
positions. 

But the average small business 
cannot afford, nor has it the facili- 
ties, to establish a school for typ- 
ing. Yet increased typing speed, 
work less fatigue, 
greater accuracy, and a better 
understanding of the typing job 
may be taught easily. With a 
reasonably interested operator, 
alert to improve her work, a few 


more with 


brief practice periods will bring 
almost immediate improvement. 

In interesting girls in better 
typing it is important to explain 
to them that typing, done proper- 
ly, means far less fatigue at the 
end of the day. For suggestions 
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about better typing we went to 
the world’s 
who the 
world’s record in 1941 when she 
typed 149 net (five stroke) words 
per minute for one hour. 


Margaret Hamma, 


champion typist, won 


Miss Hamma was employed in 
an office as a stenographer and 
because she came to the office from 
school with a net speed of sixty 
words a minute people in the office 
began to suggest that she practice 
for entry in typing contests. She 
in 1940 
and in 1941 won the world’s cham- 
7 

an- 


world’s 


entered her first contest 


pionship, defeating Albert 
the 
championship on several previous 


gora who had won 


occasions. 
Miss Hamma first emphasizes 


Posture and position of 
hands and arms are all- 
important in speedy, 
effortless typing says 
Miss Margaret Hamma, 
here shown demonstrat- 
ing proper typing posture 


aster ‘Typing 


the importance of posture. She 
says: “Do not sit too close to the 
machine, nor too far away, but in 
a position that will cause the up- 
per arms to slope forward slight- 
is.” 

This that 
tion must be paid to the height of 


means some atten- 
the chair and the machine itself. 
Miss Hamma places her typewriter 
on a desk or table 26 inches high. 
But this may vary, depending on 
the height of the operator. 

Then she continues, “Your chair 
should not be too high, nor too 
low—but at a height that will put 
the forearms on the same slope as 
the keyboard.” 

And then she urges, “Sit erect 
in the chair directly in front of 
the machine, let the backrest sup- 
port you, and keep both feet flat 
on the floor.” 

Go through the average office 
and make a note of the number of 
typists who sit on one foot, who 
sit on the edge of the chair, or who 


lean forward (Continued on page 36) 








Standard Register's superintendent of plant training instructs group of department heads to become training instructor. 


Job Training 


Will We Need It After the War? 





Tremendous labor turnover is expected after the war. 


We must give servicemen jobs. War workers will re- 


turn to old jobs, to school, to homes. Emergency help 
will have to be replaced. All of which means that the 
training jobs we began in wartime must be continued 





BY CY NORTON 


Strathmore Paper Company 


OB training got a tremendous 

boost because of the vital and 
vast needs of war. Many people 
say, “If industry hadn’t used job 
training, we’d have lost the war.” 

During the war, job training 
has become more of a science. 
Many new discoveries and develop- 
ments have simplified and speeded 
up this training. For example, pre- 
war a man had to have a six-year 
all-around apprenticeship before 
he could take a certain job in a 
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steel mill. Through job training, 
new workers have been able to do 
good work after five weeks’ study. 

Now will job training be neces- 
sary or desirable postwar? Will it 
have advantages for industry, for 
the workers, for the nation? Cer- 
tainly this is important for con- 
sideration by executives in making 
plans for postwar. 

A survey has been made to get 
viewpoints of companies, mostly 
large and of medium size. All of 


these companies have employed 
job training successfully in their 
war work. Most of these cow 
panies say, “Job training will be a 
must for industry postwar. Job 
training will help solve many prob- 
lems and have valuable advantages 
to industries as well as to com- 
panies.” 

Here are sixteen major reasons 
job training will outlast the war: 

1. Reconvertmg of the War 
Workers. Training is almost lik 
a retooling job. Many companics 
must retool to make peace goocs 
and they will also have to retrain 
workers. For example, in making 
war goods, workers shifted to dif- 
ferent machines and formed new 
working habits. Most of these pco 
ple will practically start over again 
when they return to former jo!is 
and former equipment .. . Fu 


nf 


thermore, there will be a lot 


new, different, and faster machin«s 


which will require training in ord 
to be able to handle the new equ: 
ment properly. 
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The Warner and Swasey vestibule school does not neglect 
-lassroom training before workers go to the machine shop 


A Warner and Swasey school grinder shop where new 
workers practice on actual work, similar to regular jobs 


2. Returnmg Men from Armed 
Services. These men now realize the 
advantages of training they re- 
ceived in the armed services. On 
return to civilian life they will 
want, perhaps demand, job train- 
ing because they will know that 
such training will make them 
better, more efficient, enable them 
to accordingly make more money. 

Furthermore, many soldiers will 
come out of the war with a better 
education than they had _ before. 
They may not be content to go 
back to the old job but will want 
something better. The new job will 
usually require training. 

3. Younger Men in Armed Ser- 
“ices Who Were Never Before in 
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Business. Many tens of thousands 
of young men were taken out of 
college to enter the armed services. 
These men have had no business or 
factory training but will profit by 
such training on their return. 

Also, large numbers of 17- and 
18-year olds went directly from 
school into the Army, Navy, etc., 
and so these men will need train- 
ing too. One such soldier made this 
pertinent viewpoint, “When I get 
back, I'll have to make up for at 
least two or three years of lost 
time and I sure will tie up with a 
company that has a good training 
course to put me on my feet as 
fast as possible.” 


4. Who Will Get the Best Em- 


The school has a shop where new workers are instructed in 
the actual operation of turret lathes by skilled teachers 



































Here men get operating instructions in bench work and 
assemble precision parts, supervised by capable instructors 


ployees? Now that workers, sol- 
diers, etc., have been accustomed 
to training and know its advan- 
tages, it’s possible that the highest 
type men and women will look 
askance at companies which do not 
have job training. If so, the com- 
panies offering such training may 
get the best classes of workers— 
leaving the inferior workers to 
companies not using training. 

5. In an Expanding Industry. 
It is 
which are static in size and have 


possible that companies 
made the same materials during 
war that they made prewar will 
not need job training. However, 
in expanding industries, and there 
will be plenty (Continued on page 30) 
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1. Opening the mail, bringing time cards Monday morning 





5. Air mail envelopes for the drafts are Addressographed 


2. Coding the cards with proper addresses for mailing 


6. Automatic machines speed up the check-signing job 


When Paychecks Are Mailed 





Time cards come in Monday morning’s mail and by 
Monday night the paychecks are in the mail. How 
Western Electric handles a 2,800 name payroll job 





hag a group of employees 
who line up at a window or 
whose checks or cash may be 
handed to them at work is one job. 
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But mailing checks to employees 
scattered over a large area is an- 
other type of job, with the added 
complication of mailing, address- 


ing, and maintaining the lists 

Such a job is the one handled 
by Western Electric Company’s 
New York headquarters in paying 
some 2,800 installers situated in 
many different places. 

From New York all payrolls for 
eight divisions are handled, and 
from Chicago the Denver and 
San Francisco divisions are paid. 
Time cards reach New York each 
Monday. By Monday evening pay- 
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3. Computing wages and tax deductions is the next step 


7. Posting taxable earnings and withholding on card records 


drafts for distant points are in the 
mail, those travel 
shorter distances are in the mail 
Tuesday and Wednesday. 
Because speed is important the 
job at Western Electric has been 


while which 


highly mechanized. 

Suppose we look at it briefly. 
First, on Monday morning comes 
the mail: with the time cards. First 
job is sorting by divisions. Then 
the cards go to a clerk who codes 
them, so that 
shows, by means of a code, the ad- 
dress to which it is to be mailed. 

After sorting according to di- 


each time card 
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Visions a girl with the aid of a 
calculator and 


tax deductions, plus deductions for 


computes wages 
state as well as federal taxes. 

Next step is the actual produc- 
tion of the draft. Here a machine 
writes the drafts, prepares earn- 
ings cards, and furnishes proof of 
totals for control purposes. 

While these operations are go- 
ing forward envelopes are going 
through the Addressograph with 
the correct addresses. Then with an 
automatic draft or check signer a 
responsible employee supervises the 
signing of the drafts by machine. 


8. Checking the 


4. Paydrafts, earnings record, and payroll proof made here 


balance on the worker's bond account 


each code is 


Then 


checked and drafts sorted by job 


mailing 


locations for insertion and mailing 
in air mail envelopes. Remember 
this is all done between receipt of 
the first mail Monday morning and 
the close of that working day. 
Next comes the posting of the 
individual card records for each 
installer. On these cards go records 
of absences, taxable earnings, tax 
withheld, 


data. Finally, a clerk computes the 


and other _ statistical 
balance on each man’s bond record, 
determining when enough has been 


accumulated to buy a_ bond. 








Capsules, capsules, capsules, and more capsules. Some of the many made by Gelatin Products. One of the die rolls in 
which they are formed. Invention of this roll made possible a profitable business, despite a start in the depression 


The Man Behind the 


Vitamin Boom 





Jobs were scarce in 1933 so Robert P. Scherer invented 
a machine, started in business the week the banks 
closed. Now his company, Gelatin Products, is the larg- 
est in the vitamin and medicinal capsule business 





BY R. G. FRENCH 


HEN you open a package of 

vitamins and observe the little 
capsules nestling like jewels in a 
case, do you ever wonder about the 
capsules themselves? 

They are made of tasteless, di- 


gestible gelatin, formed, filled, and 
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sealed automatically. And the odds 
are several hundred to one that 
they were made by the Gelatin 
Products Company, Detroit; for 
the rotary die process of capsulat- 
ing liquids, as well as ointments, 


pastes, and solids, was developed 


by Robert P. Scherer, managing 


partner of the Gelatin Products 
Company, which today produces 
“practically all” of the soft elastic 
gelatin capsules made in_ this 
country. At any rate, it is pro 
ducing them at a rate of abou! 
four and a half billions a year. 
It is no exaggeration to say that 
without this process of capsula 
tion the vitamin business could 
never have experienced the sensi 
tional growth attained in recen 
vears. Not that Gelatin Produci: 
Company limits its activities to th 
vitamin ficld, by any means. G! 
is one of the largest consumers © 
vitamins and hormones in_ th 


country, but it also manufactur 
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The laboratory maintained by Gelatin Products, and the inventor and founder of the business, Robert P. Scherer, at one 
o! his automatic capsulating machines he invented a short time after his graduation from Michigan University in 1930, 
when jobs were so scarce he established his own business which now produces about 4! billion gelatin capsules yearly 


sift clastic capsules for medicinals, 
vetermary products, concentrated 
flavors, 
other products; gelatin tubes in 


foods, vermifuges, and 
simall sizes for opthalmic oint- 
ments, burn ointments, food sub- 
siances, prophylactics, and sup- 
positories for various purposes. It 
cooperates with the Army and the 
Navy on a number of different 
items. Gelatin containers are also 
used instead of tin for 
products. 

But capsulating vitamin prod- 


many 


ucts, many of which it makes for 
vendors, is one of GP’s major ac- 
tivities, and the growth of the 
company and of the vitamin busi- 
ness parallel each other to an un- 
mistakable extent. 

The Gelatin Products Company 
was formed in February 1933- 
the same week in which all the 
hanks closed. It entered business in 
a little store on Gratiot Avenue 
with a single machine. Neverthe- 
less, it produced something like 
7.600,000 capsules that year and 
moved into larger quarters in a 
small factory building. 

In 1940, the company occupied 
iis own handsome new plant at 
9425 Grinnell Avenue, Detroit. 

In 1941, four new additions to 
this plant were made, 

In 1942, the size of the enlarged 
pliant was doubled. 
branches 


Meanwhile, factory 
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were established at Windsor, On 
tario, Canada, and at Slough, 
Buckinghamshire, England. 
Customers now include prac- 
tically all of the large pharma- 
ceutical manufacturers and many 
smaller ones, large drug whole- 
salers, manufacturers, and vendors 
of vitamin products in other fields, 
veterinary concerns, food manu- 
facturers and_ processors, and 
some others in such fields as cos- 
metics and even lighter fluid and 
golf balls. Almost without excep- 
tion, these customers depend en- 
tirely upon Gelatin Products Com- 
pany for their capsulating, and for 
many of them GP does the com- 
plete job, from producing the vita- 
mins, hormones, and other chemi- 
cal and glandular substances to 
packaging them in those attrac- 
tive containers which characterize 
many vitamin products. Others 
furnish the content materials and 
GP does the capsulating for them. 
The sensational success of this 
young company has been due, first 
to the fact that its founder de- 
veloped and patented a new and 
vastly improved process; second, 
to its progressive management. 
If there hadn’t been a depres 
. Well, any 
way, Robert P. Scherer obtained 


sion in the thirties . 


his degree in chemical engineering 
at the University of Michigan in 
1930 and promptly learned that 


openings for young university 
graduates such as himself were 
few and hard to find. He did ob- 
tain a job with a chemical manu- 
facturer after a while, but that 
lasted only a few months. 

It did last long enough for him 
to become interested in certain 
manufacturing processes then in 
use in the drug industry, though, 
and he wondered if some of them 
couldn’t be improved upon. There 
was the process of making elastic 
gelatin capsules, for example—a 
process which hadn’t been im- 
proved since near the end of the 
past century. 

Convinced that here was an op- 
portunity for someone to develop a 
better process, young Scherer be 
gan experimenting in his father’s 
hobby shop in the basement. He 
built a machine by hand which 
would form, fill, and seal elastic 
gelatin capsules automatically. He 
that, 


which he 


worked the “bugs” out of 
then built 
thought could be marketed. 


another 


After patenting his machine, 
Scherer tried to license it to phar- 
maceutical manufacturers. He 
found little encouragement at first, 
but eventually one manufacturer 
offered to buy it outright and 
asked him to name a price. Scherer 
thought he might as well name a 
high price for bargaining pur- 


poses, so he did so, but when he 
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was asked to put the offer in writ- 
ing, he decided that if the patent 
was worth so much to another, it 
was worth even more to him. 

He still had the problem of how 
to get some business, though, so 
he spent $30 to have a motion pic- 
ture of the manufacturing process 
made and went out with this to 
try to interest leading pharmaccu- 
tical manufacturers. That wasn’t 
easy to do at the time but he per- 
sisted and eventually got an order. 

And so it came to pass that just 
a century after a pharmacist 
named Mothes invented the elas- 
tic gelatin capsule in 1833, the 
Gelatin Products Company was 
formed to produce such capsules 
by a fundamentally new process of 
manufacture, called the rotary die 
process. 

Briefly, this process consists of 
passing two continuous ribbons of 
gelatin over a pair of rotating die 
rolls while the content material is 
fed from a metering pump through 
an injection wedge. Pressure of 
the content material forces the 
gelatin sheets into the many die 
pockets to form the two halves of 
the capsules as they are carried 
forward by the rotation of the die 
rolls. As the dies meet, the two 
halves of the capsule are sealed to- 
gether and the finished capsule is 
severed from the two ribbons of 
gelatin. The entire operation is 
automatic and continuous. 

The metering pump which in- 
jects the contents and determines 
the accuracy of fill is designed to 
control the contents of each cap- 
sule within variations of one milli- 
gram. Where necessary to protect 
medication from oxidation prior to 
capsulation, a blanket of inert gas 
is used, 

Advantages of the process as 
stated by the manufacturer are: 

1. Extreme accuracy of dosage. 
Held to variations of one 
one-thousandth of one gram, 
capsules produced by this 
process are most accurate of 
all forms of oral dosage. 
Practically no loss of ma- 


terials in capsulation. 


No loss of gelatin because 


of impregnation with ma- 
terials being capsulated. 

Maximum 
minimum of labor, equipment, 


volume with a 
and materials, resulting in 
correspondingly low costs. 
Practically unlimited choice 
of sizes, shapes, and colors. 
Color, which is added to the 
gelatin, enhances the appear- 
ance of the product and pro- 
vides positive identification. 
Capsules are hermetically 
sealed after filling, thus pro- 
viding protection against 
contamination and oxidation 
of contents. 
Only known method of auto- 
matically and simultancous- 
ly forming and filling a con- 
tainer. 

Being a graduate chemical en- 
gineer and having had some ex- 
perience with the drug industry, 
Mr. Scherer realized from the be- 
ginning that the success of his 
company would depend in con- 
siderable measure on the ethical 
and scientific standards which it 
set and maintained. The company 
has extensive laboratories com- 
pletely staffed and equipped for all 
types of assay and control work 
on the finished product as well as 
on raw materials. Each lot of cap- 
sules is assayed by the control 
laboratory before it is released for 
shipment, and all raw materials 
are checked against the rigid 
specifications established. 

At the beginning of the present 
world war, Gelatin Products was 
one of the world’s largest proces- 
sors of vitamins and certain types 
of medicinals. The sudden demand 
of the armed forces for these ma- 
terials and the rapidly increased 
requirements for lend-lease pur- 
poses, together with the increased 
purchasing power of the average 
American, created a demand for 
material which went into capsules. 
This need could not be satisfied by 
existing sources of supply and 
made it impossible for Gelatin 
Products Company to have avail- 
able at all times sufficient working 


quantities of a number of the es 
sential vitamins, hormones, an 
customary drugs. Therefore, i, 
July 1941, the Fine Chemical D 
vision was established. 

The firmly established policy | 
the company with respect to r 
search had produced several nm 
methods for making certain 1 
quired materials, and these met} 
ods were ready to be put into cor 
mercial production. 

At the present time the ope: 
tions of the Fine Chemical Diy 
sion have been integrated to 
extent that there exists a resear: 
laboratory, a developmental di 
sion, and manufacturing faciliti 
The research laboratories ha: 
been built along lines common 
organic chemical requirements. 
micro-analytical laboratory ha: 
been equipped and also an clectr 
chemical laboratory. At the pre- 
ent time the Fine Chemical Div: 
sion produces synthetic vitamin: 
represented by calcium pant: 
thenate, nicotinamide, vitamin K-: 
vitamin D (irradiated ergostero! | 
and the like. The calcium pant: 
thenate and nicotinamide are mad 
by a process developed and usc«| 
only by this company. Vitamin |) 
is made in a continuous uniqu 
process developed by GP. Severs 
synthetic hormones are in tli 
pilot-plant stage and a large opr: 
ation designed to produce comme: 
cial quantities of all the amino 
acids, as opposed to laborator) 
quantities, is installed. 

Because of exacting requir 
ments for accuracy, a large mia 
chine shop is maintained for sc: 
vicing equipment and building new 
machines and parts. For instance. 
specially designed machines av 
required to cut the die rolls. Fou 
‘ams on these machines automa! 
‘ally control the movements of t! 
cutting tool which shapes the dic. 
There are 720 individual measur 
ments on the circumference of ea i: 
cam. Allowable error in the finish««! 
die must not exceed one 01 
thousandth of an inch. This n 
chine shop itself is an importa 
part of the factory. 
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. ONE- 
WRITING 
| 4 


PR 0 D U CTI 0 N — Save up to 36 hours getting 
& 


orders into the shop! 


PAYROLL— otcain all records from one 


single writing! 


PU RC HA S | N G — Get raw materials into your 


plant 10 days faster! 


ORDER-BILLING — rriminace 90 per cent of all 


typing! MAIL COUPON TODAY 
for free samples showing how 
DITTO One-Typing Business 
Systems work! 


---MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY~~~% 


DITTO, Inc. 
2314 W. Harrison St., Chicago 12, Ill. 


Please send us free, without obligation, actual 
forms for the following Ditto Systems: 


(Check which System you desire) 
0 Payroll DO Purchasing 
O) Production D Order-Billing 


O) Other Systems for 


] 


DITTO, Inc., 2314 W. Harrison St., Chicago 12, Ill. 


Manufacturers of Business Machines and Supplies 
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When a Sales Idea Works — 
Keep It Working 





Twenty-eight years ago Alexander Hamilton Institute 
published a promotion book. Today, the same book is 
still being used, after more than 3,500,000 copies 
have been distributed. Nothing else pulls so well 





BY RUEL McDANIEL 


UNDAMENTALS in’ business 

seldom change. Current meth- 
ods obviously must be adapted to 
current trends, but the rudiments 
of sound business remain the same. 

That is one of the basic argu- 
ments employed by Alexander 
Hamilton Institute in selling its 
correspondence course in business 
administration ; and it has proven 
its argument by using basically the 
same booklet Forging Ahead in 
Business for more than twenty- 
cight years to sell its courses. 

The idea of the correspondence 
course originated early in 1909, 
when Dr. Joseph French Johnson, 
then dean of the School of Com- 
merece, Accounts and Finance of 
New York University, found him- 
self devoting a great deal of his 
time answering inquiries from 
young business men and explaining 
to them that there was no way by 
which they could take the Univer- 
sity’s course in business adminis- 
tration except to attend in the 
usual manner. From this growing 
demand for nonresident instruc- 
tion developed the original course 
offered by Alexander Hamilton 
Institute, founded in 1909. Present 
head of the organization is Major 
B. Foster. 

By 1916 demand for the organi- 
zation’s course had increased to 
the point where personal corres- 
pondence was not sufficient to 


2» 


After 
menting briefly with several forms 


handle inquiries. experl- 
of folders and form letters, the 
staff hit upon the idea of an at- 
tractive booklet to tell the whole 
story of the Institute and its cor- 
respondence course. 

No one person prepared the 
booklet. All members of the staff 
contributed to it, and the com- 
pleted job was a collaboration of 
at least a dozen staff men and 
consultants. That original 112- 
page booklet bore the title Forging 
Ahead in Business. 

Today, after more than twenty- 
eight years of selling a_ corre- 
spondence course in business ad- 
ministration by mail and through 
field representatives, the Institute 
finds that the best pulling adver- 
tising piece it has ever used is 
Forging Ahead in Business. 

“Basically, Forging Ahead in 
Business has changed little since 
the first edition in 1916,” declares 
Harry D. Kline, advertising man- 
ager. “Style and approach have 
changed somewhat, but the fun- 
damental appeal is the same.” 

A new edition of the booklet 
is issued every year, with each 
printing to cover a six months’ 
period. The organization has used 
more than 3,500,000 copies of 
Forging Ahead in Business. Its 
selling power today is at the high- 
est point since inception of the 


promotion picce in 1916. The yx 
centage of sales and the cost 
inquiry are more favorable 
1944 than at any other peric| 
since the booklet came into uy 
with the possible exception of 
“boom” period in 1920. 

The format of the booklet | 
undergone some changes, but 
resemblance between the edition 
1944 and that original of 1916 
striking. Today’s edition has fi! 
pages less, but the pages are mv 
than a third larger. The origi 
edition opened with a “narrat 
hook,” a writing trick conside: || 
new only a few years ago, wl 
this year’s booklet opens wit! 
timely paragraph about the w 
and its impact upon the leaders 
the future. 

The “vou” appeal is strong 
both the oldest and the new: 
editions, and basically the sa 
style of narration is evident 
both booklets. 

In 1934 the management of | 
Institute felt that Forging Ah 
in Business had served its purpo~ 
The depression had cut down « 
rollment materially, and some 0! 
this loss was blamed on the tiil: 
of the booklet. They thought pcr- 
haps it finally had been outmoded. 
They changed the title to What 
Every Business Man Must Know. 
little changed 
from previous booklets. They uscd 
this title in 1934 and 1935; then 
they went back to Forging Ahead 


+ 


in Business. Nobody dares sugg:s' 


The content was 


another change! 

The booklet is printed in 
editions each year. One goes 
inquirers in territories where 
organization maintains field men. 
the other to districts where 10 
salesmen are available to follow up 
the booklet. The two editions dif!er 
mainly in that the latter carries a 
complete list of the texts used | 
the course. Three letters compl: 
the follow-up on straight n 
selling, and if the third letter d 
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Titterton Has a Knack for Finding Lost Records 


It’s doubtful if any business would go to such extremes 
just to keep track of records! But if record transmittal 
is not properly systematized .. . if records do not 
reach the right people at the right time . . . both effi- 
ciency and production suffer. 

Uarco forms do double duty in keeping business 
records efficient. First, they speed production by mak- 
ing sure that every interested person has complete and 
accurate information at any given moment. Secondly, 
they eliminate waste effort in preparing records—keep 
fuss and bother at a minimum. 

Uarco forms are designed either for hand written 


AUTOGRAPHIC REGISTERS 


HANDWRITTEN RECORDS 


BETTER BUSINESS RECO 


ME Be saat 
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use or for machine written use. May be carbon inter- 
leaved or non-interleaved; may be used in Uarco Auto- 
graphic Registers or in a typewriter, billing machine 
or tabulating machine. Uarco forms are especially 
designed to speed the flow of work by simplifying the 
tedious job of making and keeping records. 

For your particular record problem, Uarco has a solu- 
tion. With 50 years of business record experience, Uarco 
can offer you the most up-to-date assistance. It will cost 
you nothing to have a Uarco representative call today. 


UNITED AUTOGRAPHIC REGISTER COMPANY 
Chicago, Cleveland, Oakland ¢ Offices in All Principal Cities 


BUSINESS MACHINE RECORDS 


a 


eee eee << 


TYPEWRITTEN RECORDS 
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not produce a favorable response, 
the prospect is completely dropped 
from the list. 

Although figures fluctuate so 
much, Mr. Kline says that the or- 
ganization does not try to keep an 
accurate check, the cost of direct- 
mail selling is materially higher 
than selling through field men to 
follow up the booklets. 

The Institute does keep an ac- 
tabulation on booklet re- 
turns, booklet, 


whether followed by a_ personal 


curate 
however. The 


representative or by 
effort, 
proximately 4 per cent sales. In 


call by a 
direct-mail produces ap- 
other words, for every hundred 
copies of Forging Ahead in Busi- 
ness the organization mails it 
signs four students for a two-year 
course at $225 each. 

The Institute uses both publica- 
tion advertising and direct mail 
to create inquiries for the book- 
let. Until about eighteen months 
ago it used mainly publications of 


general circulation, appealing to 
both men and women. As an ex- 
periment, it switched some of its 
publication advertising to tech- 
nical journals. The results were 
so favorable that not only more 
technical publications went on the 
list but some broad scope business 
magazines were added. ‘Today pub- 
lication advertising appears al- 
most entirely in business and tech- 
nical magazines, 

Since making this switch, in- 
quiries for the booklet have in- 
creased 50 per cent per dollar 
spent for advertising, Mr. Kline 
says. Follow-up costs, however, are 
higher than formerly, because cer- 
tain tracts and other printed mat- 
ter have been added to the follow- 
up routine; but in spite of this, 
the selling cost under the present 
advertising program has been cut 
by about 25 per cent. 

Peak of the Institute’s enroll- 
ment was in 1920, created largely, 
the management believes, by the 


upsurge following World War | 
“A major upheaval, such as a war, 
always creates new industries, new 
opportunities, and new leaders,” 
Mr. Kline says. “Younger me 
recognize these opportunities and 
seek means of preparing them 
selves for them. 

“Our business at this time i- 
better than it has been in som 
years, in spite of the war, an 
obviously we expect an upsurge i 
enrollment following the end o 
this war, similar to that of 1920. 

Forging Ahead in Business cui 
rently stresses the war situatio 
and the resultant demand for mn 
leadership. It goes without sayin: 
that as soon as the war is ove 
Forging Ahead in Business will b 
edited to blend its appeal to tly 
conditions presented by a postwa 
America; and it also goes withou' 
saying that the title of the bookl 
and the basic contents will remai 


the same. 








Office “Building” in a Building 


Glenn L. Martin Company, airplane builders, claim this hull building fixture 
converted into a three-story office building to be the world’s most unusual office 
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RESSURE and need for spac 

at the great aircraft plants o! 
Glenn L. Martin Company, nea: 
Baltimore, Maryland, are heav, 
When improvements in constru 
tion methods eliminated the need 
for a giant hull fixture, on whicl: 
PBM-3 


were constructed, officials of thx 


Mariner airplane hulls 


company considered dismantling 
them. But 


that if they were floored, and left 


somebody suggested. 


in position they would provid 
extra floor space which was badl\ 
needed. 

The suggestions were adopted 
and the Martin management now 
claims these structures to be thy 
world’s most unusual office build 
ing. There are 22,464 square fee! 
of floor space in the fixtures—a ne! 
gain in space which is so badl\ 


needed. 
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The easiest thing in the world to waste is paper 


Paper has become a critical material. Our government 
asks everyone to conserve it. Business always has been 
notoriously careless of paper—now, under wartime 
acceleration, paper work is heavier than ever and waste 
has grown proportionately. 


There is a practical way for business to reduce con- 
sumption of paper, to eliminate waste, and at the same 
time benefit by simplifying many office operations so 
that time is saved, labor lightened, errors reduced, and 
office output speeded up. 


This may be done —is being done—in many govern- 
ment departments, at military depots, and in many 
varied businesses by a revolutionary wartime develop- 
ment—the Multilith Systemat. The Systemat carries 
constant information printed in reproducing ink. Vari- 
able data necessary to complete the document is com- 
piled and typed or handwritten in. The entire form then 
becomes a master sheet which, placed on a Multilith 
Duplicator, produces a dozen or hundreds of accurate, 


permanent, black-on-white facsimiles—every one an 
original. The Systemat produces purchase orders, job 
sheets, shipping documents, tally and packing slips— 
almost every type of form that carries repetitive data. 


Learn how Multilith Systemats can serve you by let- 
ting a Multigraph man explain how Systemats work. 
Millions of Multilith Systemats are being used by U. S. 
military forces. Of course, their requirements take 
precedence over civilian demands. Addressograph- 
Multigraph Corporation—Cleveland. Sales agencies 
with service and Ws departments in principal 


cities of the world. 
SIMPLIFIED BUSINESS METHODS 


TRADE-MARKE REE 
Multigraph, Multilith and Systemat are Reg. T. M. of 
Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation 


I PAT OFF 
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Multilith Systemats Save Paper by— 


1. Reducing Stationery Inventories 
2. Eliminating Obsolescence of Forms 7. Preventing “‘Copying”’ Errors 
3. Reducing Needs for Printed Forms 


4. Permitting Consolidation of Several 
Forms into a Single Form 10. Dispensing with Carbon Sheets 


5. Avoiding Wasteful“Over-Runs” 
6. Maintaining Legibility 


8. Utilizing Both Sides of Paper 
9. Using Inexpensive Paper Stocks 
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Postwar Sales Today 





This report on RCA Victor, Homasote Company, Henry 
Disston, Scott Paper, Edward G. Budd, shows that some 
companies are past the mere planning stage and are 


making postwar sales, with a real boom in prospect 





BY WILLIAM A. McGARRY 


WO > corporations—the Homa 

sote Company of Trenton, New 
Jerse Vv. and the RCA Victor Divi 
sion of the Radio Corporation of 
America—are now actually taking 
orders for postwar delivery of cer- 
tain products, with two strings 
attached. One of these strings is 
that the orders will be filled ac- 
cording to priority of acceptance. 
The other and more significant is 
that the 
panied by 


orders must be accom- 
substantial cash de- 
posits. 

The importance of this lies in 
the fact that both corporations 
report substantial volumes of or- 
ders under these terms. This is 
definite evidence that prospectiv 
customers are fully as eager to 
buy as the prophets of a big boom 
have been saying they would be. 
It is an indication that the cus- 
tomers also are fearful of con- 
tinued priorities, at least until 
after Japan has been eliminated. 
This is important because the cus- 
tomers represent two widely sepa- 
rated groups—theatre owners in 
one instance and home buyers in 
the other. 

The RCA Victor plan provides 
for a purchase priority agreement 
for sound and other equipment 
the manufacture of which was 
halted by the war. A down pay- 
ment followed by weekly or month- 
ly instalments, until a total of at 
least 20 per cent of the estimated 
purchase price is on deposit with 
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the company, is required, or a 


single payment of 10 per cent. In- 


terest is being paid on the de- 
posits. In addition to orders for 
new equipment for existing 
theatres, the 


some business for new houses re- 


company reports 
quired by population shifts. The 
plan was submitted to some 19,000 
theatre owners. 

The Homasote Company has 
been enrolling purchasers of en- 
gineered housing in an “Own Your 
Own Home Club.” 
reached through the display of 


They are 


quarter size models of Homasote 
precision built houses in selected 
department stores in the major 
cities of the country. Weekly or 
monthly deposits toward the 
financing are collected by a leading 
local bank or savings and loan 
association. The company reports 
that it has taken thousands of 
orders for postwar delivery. 

The Scott Paper Company of 
Chester, Pennsylvania, is operat- 
ing a novel plan which performs 
the double function of getting a 
line on postwar business with what 
might be called self-training and 
education for salesmen. In the re- 
tail division each salesman must 
call on the top official in each cus- 
tomer company to learn about its 
postwar plans and how best to tie 
Scott paper into the picture. In 
addition, specific problems are as- 
signed to each retail division for 


discussion, analysis, and written 


report. Examples are: Prepare 
most efficient 


vour division after the war. P 


plan for operat 


pare the ideal postwar bonus 
incentive plans. Outline a post 
training and education prog 
for salesmen. 

Many companies doing 100 
cent war work are unable for 
vious reasons to enter into 
actual postwar activity now. | 
as Colonel FE. J. W. Ragsdale } 
it, there is no priority on thoug 
Colonel Ragsdale is chief engi: 
of the High Tensile Division, | 
Budd Manufactu 


Company, and designer of 


ward G. 


streamlined, stainless steel. art 
lated 


known 


railway trains famili 
as the Zephyrs. His \ 
of postwar business for his 
firm and for the railways ar 
most roseate. 

“The old railroad rule of s 
look, and listen still holds goo 
says Colonel Ragsdale. “Priori 
have us stopped, but we can 
and listen. The railroads facx 
biggest passenger business of | 
They will need 15,000 


passenger cars. They won’t 


history. 


them, leastwise not for thre 
four years. Air and bus com; 
tion need not be considered seri 
The railroads have as big a 1 
ket as they care to make of it. | 
only requires merchandising. 
“We 


about that in the past ten years 


have learned something 
the decade of the streamli 
The formula is one known to b 
ness for a long time. Find out w 
the public wants and give it 
them—in an attractive packax 
The car building facilities of 
country are going to be taxed |» 
yond _ their capacil\s. 
Neither the car 


railroad supplier has had an 


present 


builder nor 


portunity to demonstrate his 
pacity during the past ten y 
at least not in the passenger 


field. He is going to have just t! 
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Will you be the one 


to discover this new 


DAZOR Filed] LAMP 


for your plant? 


Think of a lamp that floats the light exactly where 


it’s wanted, as easily as a man can move his 


arm...a lamp that stays put without locking... 


that brings new efficiency to localized lighting, 


thus increasing production and lowering costs. 


LOOK at the Dazor Floating Lamp be- 
cause it’s new and different. But /ook into 
its installation for the advantages it 
offers you: increased output, employee 
time saved, improved accuracy and safety. 

The object of localized illumination is 
to have enough light and healthful light 
at the point of work. The Dazor Floating 
Lamp provides high intensity lighting, 


Moves freely in any direction 
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plus new flexibility for the individual job 
and operator. 

Each machine tool, assembly line, in- 
spection bench or drafting board has its 
own problem of illuminating the work- 
ing area. With a slight touch, 
ployee floats the Dazor Lamp to any 
position desired. He can raise, lower, 


an em- 


push, pull or turn it—the light stays 
where it is placed. No screws to tighten! 
A single spring force acting through an 
ingenious linkage and arm parallelo- 
gram balances the lamp arm at any point 
chosen. Both fluorescent and incandes- 
cent lamps are available, with an option 
of 4 bases. 


In thousands of industrial and govern- 


CHOICE OF 4 BASES 


Yj yj \. 
oe) [ 


mental operations, Dazor Floating Lamps 





are today speeding wartime production, 
curtailing spoilage, relieving fatigue, 
raising morale. Will these factors be any 
less important tomorrow? Because light- 
ing improvement is an executive respon- 
sibility, we invite you to investigate 
Dazor Floating Lamps now. They are 
distributed by electrical wholesalers, 


carefully selected for ability to serve you. 


Call your electrical wholesale sup- 
plier or write us for the names of 
our distributors in your locality. 
, Upon request for Booklet “A” we 
will also send this 16-page Iilus- 
trated Brochure describing Dazor 
models, features and applications. 


Dazor Manufacturing Co. 


4473 Duncan Ave. 


DAZOR Flea] 


FLUORESCENT 


and 


St. Louis 10, Mo. 


LAMPS 


TMC ANDES CENT 


or 
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Emergency Calculations? Typing? 


Callus ....and forget them! We’ve made 


your troubles OUR business. 


For those extra, unexpected, unwel- 
come emergency calculations ... or 
typing ... here’s a formula for peace 
of mind: 


Call WORKMAN! 
2490. Chicago! 


You needn't carry surplus personnel 
to provide for regular emergencies. 
You can STOP that cost. 


You needn’t get into the turmoil of 
hiring (hastily) enough extra person- 
nel to master the emergency, the peak 
load. 


Call Wabash 


You needn’t saddle your regular per- 
sonnel with the tasks of doing their 
routine work PLUS any emergency 
figures (or typing) too. 

You needn’t pile night hours and Sat- 
urday and Sunday hours onto a com- 
petent, already loaded department. 
We’ll sit with you to make a plan; 
will give you a time and cost esti- 
mate; we'll save you money, and time, 
and WORRY, and give you usable 
right answers. . . 


. when you call WORKMAN. 


WORKMAN CALCULATING & TYPING SERVICE 
608 S. DEARBORN ST. CHICAGO 5 WAB. 2490 
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and we had all better start think- 
ing about it before the demand 
comes. It will come in a rush when 
it does, and delivery dates are go- 
ing to be more of a selling point 
than they ever were before.” 

The pioneer Zephyr, built by 
the Budd Company for the Bur- 
lington, is now nearing its tenth 
birthday, and 2,000,000 miles of 
operation. According to Colonel 
Ragsdale, it has paid for itself six 
times over. The hundred stream- 
lined trains which followed it, he 
adds, have proved that the for- 
mula was infallible. In a few years 
before the war streamliners boosted 
the New York to Florida coach 
business by some 1,200 per cent. 
On this basis the Colonel and Mr. 
Budd look for an increased number 
of all coach trains. 

In Mr. Budd’s opinion a fleet of 
such trains between Boston and 
New York could be expected to 
bring about an increase of 500 per 
cent. They would make the run in 
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three and a half hours instead of 
four and three quarters, with what 
he calls a splendid coach accommo- 
dation for a little less than $5.00. 
The saving of two and a half hours 
would enable the traveler to re- 
turn the same day. He thinks such 
a service would induce women to 
York or Boston for 
lunch, or to go calling or shopping 


go to New 


or to the theatre, getting back to 
their homes the same day. 

“A trip from New York to Los 
Angeles, with the usual layover in 
Chicago,” he says, “takes sixty- 
four hours on the extra fare trains, 
and eighty-five hours on the others. 
The fare and lower berth on the 
faster trains is $263.62 for the 
round trip, and very few people 
can afford it. After the war, we 
would hope that there would be 
other trains from New York to 
Los Angeles or San Francisco in 
fifty hours, and at a cost for fare, 
meals, etc., of about $70. These 
trains would carry 500 people and 


would consist of ten sleepe: 
coaches, would yield the railroad 
$10 per mile gross revenue, am 
would save the passenger thirt 
hours in reaching his destination 
Another company with big pos: 
war sales expectations is Hen 
Disston & Sons, Ine. 
other tools are under rigid gover 
keep { 


trade acquainted with what will 


Saws a 


mental priorities. To 
available after the war the con 
pany has been running a series 
industrial advertisements. Thi 
reveal that meeting various w 
emergency demands has suppli 
Disston with a group of ingenio: 
new tools for which a tremendoi 
postwar market is certain, sin 
they will step up many peacctin 
operations. One is a Carbol 
fitted saw to cut the fins on forg 
aluminum aircraft 


alloy engi 


heads with hitherto unheard 

speed and accuracy. Another Is 
beet shredding knife for beet sug: 
making, plus a machine for + 
sharpening. For cutting throug 
alloy steel shafts for a plant buil 
ing locomotives, combat tanks, am 
important marine equipment t! 
company has built the largest sa 
in the world—120 inches in di: 
meter and weighing 2,200 pound 
A folding chain saw that can | 
easily carried or stowed, built f 
troops clearing the way for m 
torized advances, will be invalu 
able to 


light lumbering operations when 


farmers and others 


is available. 

By far the most outstanding }: 
of protecting its distributors and 
retailers in its area, if not an\ 
where in the country, has been 
done by the Philco Corporatio: 
The company was devoting most « 
its capacity to radio and electron: 
devices for the armed forces priv 
to Pearl Harbor. 
writing on the wall its executive: 


Reading tli 


recognized in the fall of 1941 tha 


eventually its regular lines 0 
home and automobile radio recei’ 
ing sets, radio phonographs, ele: 
tric refrigerators, and air cond 
forced off th 


market by war needs. The proble: 


tioners would be 
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vas how to keep its 150 distribu- 
ors in business; to find something 
ise for them to sell not subject 

) priorities. 

As a consequence three execu- 
ves were assigned to start hunt 
ig for such lines—and this meant 
unting, not just writing letters. 
‘he “bag” at present covers 
irty-four products, so widely 
iversified that one distributor 
‘kingly remarked he was being 
ined into a department store. 
litially the merchandise scouts 
icked up such items as electric 
ocks and industrial fluorescent 
xtures, more or less related to 
hat the Philco dealers had been 
indling. But as priorities began 

pile up in these lines the field 
is expanded to include whatever 

mld be obtained. 

But Philco did not stop after 
rely finding new lines of mer- 
iandise. It also provided for its 
istributors model store setups 
wud methods of presentation. An 
«xperienced furniture man was em- 
ployed to advise dealers handling 
furniture lines. Terms of purchase 
were arranged. A catalog was 
furnished to the 20,000 retailers. 
T. A. Kennally, vice president 
in charge of sales, is authority for 
the statement that as a result of 
‘his new merchandise service, many 
Philco distributors earned more in 
1942 and 1943 than they did in 
1940. All the distributors except 
the four key branches at New 
York, Philadelphia, Detroit, and 
Chicago are independents. Not a 
single distributor has folded. Of 
«qual importance is the fact that 
mortality among Philco retailers 
las been considerably lower than 
ihe general or direct competitive 
iverage. Philco is all set to go. 
“All our studies,” says Mr. 
Kennally, “indicate that the mar- 
ket for home and automobile radio 
receiving sets, radio-phonographs, 
v-frigerators, and air conditioners 

the end of the war will be of 
unprecedented proportions. The 
ublic, unable to purchase these 
oducts at the present time, will 

eager to obtain them as soon 
production is resumed.” 
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Reference to Phileo and to the 
postwar market would be incom- 
plete without some mention of 
television. Many otherwise well in 
formed persons regard this as dis 
tinctly a thing of the future and 
still limited to research. The fact 
is that Phileo is all set to start 
selling television receiving sets—at 
$200 to $400 


after it can get the priorities. The 


within six months 


company is a pioneer in the field. 
Its engineers have contributed 
many of the basic advances in the 
art. Phileo, moreover, has been 
broadcasting television from its 
station in Philadelphia since 1941. 

In common with RCA, Philco ex- 


pects television to provide a much 


bigger market than radio within a 
relatively few years after the war. 
Recently RCA made a survey in 
eleven cities of a cross section of 
the public by age, income, and sex. 
Among the questions asked were: 
“Would you consider buying a 
radio and television receiver if the 
price were $400?” Only 10.3 per 
cent answered yes. But when the 
question was carried through vari 
ous brackets down to $200, the 
affirmative reached 61.3 per cent. 

“In approximately five years 
after the commercial resumption 
of television,” says Thomas F. 
of the 


television de- 


Joyce, manager radio, 
phonograph, and 


partment of RCA Victor, “tele- 


vision transmitters located in 157 
key cities of the United State. 


should be making television pro 


gram service available to a p. 
7 


mary market consisting of 72 
159,000 people, 17,252,000 wire 
homes, or 59.6 per cent of the tota 
and 61.5 per cent of the Units 
States purchasing power. Whi 
television service is available to thi 
area, television receiver — sak 
should be at the rate of approx 
mately 2,500,000 units per ver 
at an average retail price, bas 
on 1940 costs, of about $200.” © 
May 5 the first commercial tel: 
Midd 


West was sponsored by Marsha 


Field & Co. 


vision broadcast in the 





Job Training —After the War 


(Continued from page 15) 


of these, job training for new em- 
plovees will be just as important 
as during the war. 

6. For Greater Production. 


Postwar, maximum production 
will be needed to meet competition, 
and job training will help gain 
maximum production. For exam- 
ple, during the war many com- 
panies found that “Inexperienced 
help, after training, outproduced 
the experienced help of prewar 
days.” So even experienced help 
can often be improved by train- 
ing—and may need to be to meet 
postwar competition. 

7. To Reduce Costs. During th« 
war high costs were allowable be- 
cause speed was the vital factor 
and cost was of minor importance. 
But postwar this will not be so. 
Then the premium will be on low 
costs in order to sell at low prices 
to hit large markets. Here job 
training can be helpful in reducing 
production costs. 

8. Better Quality Work. Quality 
is going to be an important factor 
in postwar products. For example, 


suppose six companies produce six 
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different but competitive products. 
One product is superior to the 
others. It gains an advantage in 
Certainly 


salability and _ sales. 


scientific job training will help 
make quality products and so will 
be desirable to industry. Further- 
more, the ability and practice of 
making top quality products will 
stimulate pride in the job on the 
part of the workers. 

9. Training Will Help Employee 
Morale. The better work people 
do, the happier they are, and 
workers seem. to get a kick out of 
realizing that they are doing a 
really good job in a scientific 
manner. Hence, job training will 
help build good employee morale 
and keep workers happier. 

10. To Reduce Spoilage. With 
major emphasis on speed and pro- 
duction during the war, it was 
natural and usually unavoidable to 
get higher-than-usual spoilage. It 
may be difficult and take time to 
break workers of the habit of high 
spoilage but careful training on 
peacetime operations can really 
help. The worker who knows all 


about the why and wherefore « 
his department, his machine, etc 
ean readily realize the importan 
of eliminating waste and spoilag: 

Along with spoilage of materia 
comes breaking of machiner\ 
drills, ete., through improper us: 
of equipment. Job training will | 
helpful in this respect also. 

11. Constant Training for Sat 
ty, etc. Job training is not mere!| 
a production process. It includes 
also training against acciden! 
which are costly in many obvious 
ways to industry. In any good jo! 
trainmg program, safety ge 
great emphasis. 

12. T'raining Foremen. During 
the war there has been a shortay: 
of good foremen. There still is, 
many plants. Foremen training 
has assumed great emphasis ai 
importance as it rightly shoul 
For a foreman can _ stimula 
maximum production, keep mora 
high, help prevent labor trouble: 

The war has brought real a 
vances in foreman training—no 
only for training new foremen bu 
foreme! 


also in retraining old 
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13. Upgrading Employees. The 
man relations factor is gaining 
eater and greater recognition by 
magement. The upgrading of 
iwkers has been tried successfully 
large numbers of cases during 

-war and probably will continue 

a considerable degree postwar. 

Chis will apply also to return- 

servicemen who have often 
grown their old jobs in ability 

d experience. 

\4. Job Training as an Aid in 

tting Employee Ideas. One of 

- astonishing things during the 

r was the large number of prac- 

al production short cuts, safety 

is, etc., contributed by workers 

‘selves. It’s true that sugges- 

n systems had been in opera- 

n before, but many had bogged 

wn badly. 

Che war revivified the sugges- 

n systems and workers became 

vold mine of useful ideas. The 

me can happen postwar. 

15. Tramimg to Broaden the 
Nl orker’s Interest. Worker train- 
ing usually doesn’t just tell how 

» do a job. It also gives the back- 
ground of the company, its his- 
tory, management, obligations, 
policies, aims, etc. Postwar this 
part of the program may be vitally 
important, both with new and old 
employees. 

16. New Training Idea from 
( arnegie-Illinois Stecl. The giant 
Carnegie-Ilinois Steel Company 
las developed a study course for 
office workers who want to get 
thead. The same course is avail- 
ible in several cities where Car- 
uegie-[linois plants are located. 
Courses are laid out with a Bache- 
or’s or Master’s Degree awarded 

the end of the course. The com- 

any is doing this under the 
suidance of the Univeristy of 
’ittsburgh. Cost of $5.00 per 
redit to the employee. Total cost 
| about $150 will get a Master's 
Vegree. The course is proving very 
vpular. It started with one class 
hich was thought to be sufficient, 
ut has expanded to two. This 
ay well be an omen of what’s 
ead for progressive companies 
their employee relations. 
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None Morale LOW! 


“Don’t know if I can take it! . . . Last letter a month 


before we went in... three weeks of shells, bein’ shot at, 


no sleep... Back today, everybody’s got mail but me . 


What’s the matter at home?’’.. . If people would only— 


use V-MAI L 


Men overseas need your letters, 








suffer while their mail travels across 








the world on slow ships. V-Mail is 

fast! V-Mail flies, goes farther in a just as you wrote it; is sealed and 
day than a convoy in a week! V-Mail delivered, personal, private—fast! 
isaspecial service. Don’t fail touse it! Write on the V-Mail form and save 

V-Mail letters are photographed, weeks and months of waiting! 

thousands on a film strip... and You can buy V-Mail forms at your 
film strips holding millionsofletters — stationer’s, at all drug, department 
can be carried on a single plane. At and variety stores. Or we will send 
the point nearest its destination, a sample packet of six forms with 


your letter is processed, reproduced — our compliments. Address... 
. PITNEY-BOWES POSTAGE METER CO. 
2 = 2173 Pacific Street, Stamford, Conn. 


Originators of Metered Mail, world’s largest Manufacturers of Postage Meters, 
which print postage for business mail... now devoted to war production. 








When YOU arein trouble. WE get you OUT. 


it’s our business. 


It’s a good way to think of us. 


For instance, the end of the month is 
sliding up, or a sudden demand for 
figures sticks up its ugly head, you’ve 
GOT to have an analysis of manufac- 
turing costs, selling costs, an inven- 
tory at today’s figures ... and you 
want the analysis ...on... the 
. « + DOF. 


Your own people are crowded with 


routine work. You haven’t the extra 
personnel, can’t get part time person- 
nel, the emergency, the PEAK, has 
got to be met. 

There’s TROUBLE ... but if you'll 


call WORKMAN ... we'll get you 
out ... with a smile. 


We do it for more than 800 of 
Chicago’s finest. Why not for you? 


WORKMAN CALCULATING & TYPING SERVICE 
608 S. Dearborn St. CHICAGO 5 Phone WAB. 2490 
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Avery of Ward's 


(Continued from page 12) 


intensely loyal to him, many people 
who have encountered him at 
Ward’s have a strong distaste, to 
put it mildly, for the man. 

One thing his instinctive busi- 
ness ability seemed to tell him was 
that the very nature of the mail 
order business means that mis- 
takes, 
and obsolete methods tend to per- 


out-of-style merchandise, 
petuate themselves. Merchandise 
is selected year after year on the 
basis of meticulously kept sales 
records, and space is allotted in 
the catalogs solely on the basis of 
previous sales records. This means 
that if an item sold well in last 
season’s catalogs, it is almost cer- 
tain to reappear the following 
season, 

Thus, season after season, the 
same offerings are repeated, de- 
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spite style changes or improve- 
ments. Mail order buyers tend to 
be conservative and to live by the 
records of past sales. Avery showed 
little respect for mail order tradi- 
tions. He insisted that customers 
be given better values; that, even 
though sales records indicated 
certain items were profitable, they 
were to be thrown out when better, 
more modern ones were available. 
This upset many old-time mail 
order men, who seemed convinced 
that the mail order customer was 
a strange bird who cared nothing 
for good design, modern styles, or 
After all, 


they said, Avery knew nothing 


newfangled gadgets. 


about the mail order business. 
Avery failed to see that there 

should be anything mysterious or 

vastly different in the mail order 


business. Early in his career 
Ward’s he asked that a brief mi 
sage be prepared, pointing out 
true economic reasons for buyi 
by mail. He wanted the messa 
to outline the economics of la; 
scale retailing by mail. He 
peated over and over that 
message must be telegraphica 
brief. 

Several copywriters in the Wa 
advertising department wrote 
message. None pleased Av 
Outside writers were given the 
signment, including at least 
large advertising agency. Non 
the statements seemed to Avery 
show an understanding of the t 
values in the mail order method 
selling. Finally a business wri 
was found who produced a b: 
message which satisfied Avery 
went into the catalog and 
blown up to heroic size for 
dering by the staff. 

From a faltering, slipping, b: 
lv managed business, with sa 
and stock prices going down, w 
discouraged unhappy work 
Avery has built Ward’s to a hig! 


profitable, dividend paying bu- 


ness, which is plowing new grou 
in the mail order field. There is 
denying this despite all that peo 


may say about his $550 watclys 


the men he has let go, and his | 


of awe for mail order traditions 


But in labor relations Aver: 
record has not been happy. H: 
fought with labor almost from 
moment an attempt was mad 
organize Ward workers. But |: 


before Avery came to Ward’s }» 


ple talked critically about Ward’ 


as a place to work. Started fi 
as a farm or grange cooperati 
Montgomery Ward & Co. was 

der the management of its origi 
founders, either A. Montgom 
Ward, or his first partners, 

Thorne men, for many years. P: 
of the tradition of mail order m 
chandising is that a company m 
be run with extreme thrift—ev: 
scrap of paper must be saved 
second-ha 


goods shipped in 


packing cases, and the premi- 


; 


need to be plain and with as 
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frills as possible. These ideas were 
perhaps carried to extremes at 
Ward’s and there was certainly no 
extravagance in rank and file sala- 
rcs. 

\s far back as 1915 or 1916 
Ward’s had a reputation for being 
si ict, even tough, in its relation- 
si) p with employees. About this 
tie the company held a picnic 
fo’ employees. Many employees 
si. yed away from the picnic, and 
wie enraged they 
ducked a day’s pay. It was learned 
th.t the time cards had been taken 
to the picnic grounds and all who 
were absent lost the day’s pay. It 
wes against the rules to enter any 
of the many saloons along Chicago 
Avenue, near the plant. People who 
worked at Ward’s were convinced 
that the company maintained spies 


when were 


to snitch on employees seen en- 
tering or leaving the saloons. Oc- 
casionally when someone was fired 
it was hinted, or frankly stated, 
that visiting the saloons nearby 
was the reason. 

Other mail companies 
raided Ward’s for executives and 
clerical help, and it was a common 
tale that a buyer leaving Ward’s 
and going to Sears’ would soon 
multiply his sales there, because 
Sears gave him a freer hand and 
was more aggressive. When Sears 
was doing about $150,000,000 a 
vear in sales, Ward’s sales were 
about $50,000,000. 

Once in 1917 a Brooklyn mail 


order house sent a group of men to 


order 


Chicago to raid Chicago mail or- 
der houses of personnel. Large ad- 
vertisements were placed in the 
the eastern 
. > 

company’s need for men and stat- 


papers announcing 


ing that executives would be on 
hand at the La Salle Hotel to in- 
terview people with Chicago mail 
experience. A 
around Ward’s that the company 
stationed spies in the La Salle 


order tale flew 


lobby to check on Ward people 
who applied for jobs. Another tale 
has it that Ward applicants were 
fired before they completed ar- 
rangements to go with the eastern 
house. We do not know whether 
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Lineal Descendant 
of the ‘‘Edison Effect”’... 


THE NEW EDISON ELECTRONIC 
VOICEWRITER 


If Thomas A. Edison were here today, 
he probably would consider the Edi- 
son Electronic VOICEWRITER one of 
the finest fruits of his discovery of the 
now famous “Edison Effect.” 


For here is truly an amazing new 
servant of business—an electronic de- 
vice which not only frees precious ex- 
ecutive and secretarial time for extra 
accomplishment, but also serves as 
infallible reporter of important in- 


terviews and conversations. 


It is impossible to foresee the full 


impact of this revolutionary elec- 


office 


psocedure. But so important is the 


tronic device upon postwar 
development, that some Edison Elec- 
tronic VOICEWRITERS are now avail- 
able, with War Production Board 


approval, for commercial use. 


Ask an Ediphone representative to 
give you all the facts about the new 
Edison Electronic VOICEWRITER now 
—and tell you how he can take care 
of your immediate needs for man- 
and-woman-hour saving Ediphone 
equipment. For convenience, use 


coupon below. 


EDISON 


VOICEWRITER 
Ediphone 


THOMAS A. EDISON, INC., Dept. ES, W. Orange, N. J. 
I would like to know more about the new Edison 
Electronic Voicewriter and how it can save time and 


streamline business operation. 
Name 
Address 


Company 


“Out of the mind— 
into the mike” 








these tales are true or not. But 
the facts are that the company, 
known all over Chicago simply as 
“monkeywards,” enjoyed relative- 
ly little good will among its work- 
ers. Yet thousands of Chicagoans 
have worked there. And so have 
thousands of people from the farm 
states who came to Chicago seek- 
ing fame and fortune, or just a 
plain job. 

About the time of World War I 
Ward’s was in one of its slumps. A 
man named Theodore F. Merseles 
was called in to pump some life 
and brains into the management. 
He called a_ staff meeting, an- 
nounced that there would be no 
wholesale firing, as had been pre- 
dicted, that every man would have 
a chance to show what he could do. 
Under Merseles the company be- 
came prosperous again. But he was 
needed in New York by another 
Morgan company, so Merseles be- 
‘ame president of Johns-Manville, 
taking with him as an assistant the 
one man who might have made a 
truly great, well rounded president 
of Ward’s, Lewis H. Brown, who 
became president of Johns-Man- 
ville upon the death of Merseles. 

Under George B. Everitt, who 
was a financial man with some mail 
order experience, the company 
went into another slump. He in- 
volved the company in an almost 
fantastic retail store program 
just as the depression got under 
way. Everitt had little interest in 
or concern about employee rela- 
tionships, feeling that the supply 
of labor for a place like Ward’s 
would always be plentiful and 
docile, to boot. Everitt’s regime at 
Ward’s did nothing to repair the 
company’s long reputation for 
caring little about its employees. 

When Avery came to Ward’s the 
company, in his own statement, 
was about ready to be thrown into 
the nearby river. Had Avery hired 
a strong, able employee relations 
man there might have been none 
of the brawls which have marked 
Avery’s dealings with labor. But 
Avery apparently doesn’t want 


any man in the company with a 
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conciliatory attitude toward labor. 
While Avery cannot be blamed for 
the company’s past record with 
labor, it seems unfortunate that 
his ideas of dealing with labor are 
not as modern, or as in key with 
the times as his merchandising. 

He tangled with labor at U.S. 
Gypsum, when he claimed there 
was nothing in the Wagner Act to 
compel multiple plant bargaining. 
Labor wanted all seventeen Gyp- 
sum plants to come under a con- 
tract at once. Avery wanted to 
fight it out plant by plant. 

The story of his fight in Oak- 
land and Portland, his _ suits 
against the railroads and the post 
office for not crossing picket lines 
which had been established by 
teamsters on strike is well known. 

There was trouble in the Kansas 
City plant, and when the Chicago 
employees started to organize 
Avery was adamant in his refusal 
to deal with labor. He defied the 
WLB’s order to sign a collective 
bargaining contract including a 
membership maintenance 
until ordered todo so by the Presi- 
dent. He inserted a clause in the 
contract that he had signed up 
under protest. 

This contract expired in Decem- 
ber 1943. Avery 
would not renew it, and once more 
the fat was in the fire. The union’s 
contract 


clause, 


announced he 


attitude was that the 
should be renewed, even though 
Avery claimed the union no longer 
represented a majority. There is 
some argument as to whose fault 
it was that the election was not 
held promptly. At any rate the 
matter dragged on until April, 
when the union called a strike to 
enforce compliance with the WLB’s 
order that Avery should renew 
the contract pending an election. 

The strike led to withdrawal of 
some postal employees, who claimed 
they had no work to do. Avery 
‘laimed that everything was going 
well until the post office depart- 
ment withdrew its employees. WLB 
referred the strike to President 
Roosevelt who ordered Avery to 


obey the WLB. Avery refused. The 





remainder is well known. Ave: 
was carried out bodily and gent 
deposited on Chicago Avenue 

soldiers, sent by the government 
aid the Department of Commer. 
represented by Undersecreta 
Wayne Chatfield Taylor, hims 
a Chicagoan, and probably \ 
known to Avery, in assuming c 

trol of the big plant. 

Attorney General Biddle rus 
to court for an injunction and 
this is written arguments are | 
ceeding about the legality of 
President’s order to take over 
plant. Ward’s claims it is no 
war plant, therefore not sub, 
to seizure. 

There are people who claim t 
Avery’s long expressed hatred 
the New Deal is back of the g 
ernment’s attitude 
company. Others say that the 
eral top rank 
Sears’ who hold government 


toward 
executives {| 


are another reason, pointing 
that Avery has never been wil 
to send his executives to Washi 
ton to assume government | 
But Donald Nelson 


Avery was most gracious and 


said t 


operative when he telephoned |) in mo. 
to ask that Frank Folsom, exp«rt trie 
merchandise man and buyer usil 
loaned to a government age the 
Avery seems to enjoy a laws 
Perhaps he doesn’t, but he 
sued the union for defamati 
Business Week for libel, the ull- 
roads for failure to deliver goods 
during a strike at a West C 
Ward warehouse, and _ the 
office department for some sin 
alleged breach of duty. The Bv 
ness Week suit was thrown out 
court, but the suit against 
union is still pending. 
It is unfortunate that suc!) a 
fight between labor and manaye- 
ment has to come when the coun- pan 
try is assailed on all sides ') tom 
powerful enemies, when the en 
machinery of government sh: 
be devoted to winning the war. !) 
there are plenty of people 
praise Avery for his stand, 
think that it will clarify many 
sues for the future. 
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No Gum, But Wrigley 
Advertising Continues 


N APRIL 21, 1944, the Wm. 
Wrigley, Jr., Company, manu- 
cturers of Wrigley’s Spearmint 
d Doublemint chewing gum, sent 
letter to its customers announc- 
i g that the company had offered 
entire remaining supply of 
c.ewing gum for the balance of 
144, and for as long thereafter 
they want it, to the men of the 
| nited States Army and Navy 
o- erseas. 

This means there will be no more 
\\ rigley gum for civilians, no more 
{-e war plant workers, no more for 
soldiers in the continental United 
Siates. After May 1 every stick of 
Wrigley’s gum is scheduled for 
overseas shipment to America’s 
fighting men. 

As is common knowledge Wrig- 
lev has been unable to supply gum 
in quantities ordered for many 
months now. The company has 
tried to ration its product fairly, 
using past sales as recorded on 
the company’s tabulating machine 
sales analysis records as a basis 
for rationing wholesalers. 

Despite the fact that the com- 
pany’s sales analysis affords a de- 
tailed breakdown of sales by terri- 
tories, by wholesalers, and other 
factors, rationing proved to be a 
severe headache, especially in cities 
where extensive war contracting 
had brought large population in- 
creases. The company tried to ra- 
tion its product so that war work- 
ers, next to men in the services, 
were supplied first, but as the com- 
pany said in its letter to cus- 
tomers, ““We have been trying to 
teke care of two fronts—the home 
front and the 
Frankly, we have fallen down on 


fighting front. 
both for we have been spreading 
ourselves very thin and now we 
have reached a limiting factor be- 
yend our control.” 
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Accordng to P. K. Wrigley, 
who recently resigned as president 
of the company, but who remains 
active as a director, the company 
will maintain all its salesmen in 
the field servicing the Army and 
Navy, contacting its old customers 
and keeping in touch witlr its 
former trade. Only seventy-nine 
men remain on the sales staff at 
present because almost all Wrig- 
ley’s former salesmen are now in 
the services. Prior to the war the 
company maintained about five 
hundred salesmen in the field. 

Asked if the 


continue advertising, Mr. Wrigley 


company would 
said that it would probably do 
more advertising in the immediate 
future than in the past. Appar- 
ently he does not want people to 
have any chance to forget the 


company and the brands which 


have been advertised so widely for 
many years. 

Any product with the tremen- 
dous distribution of Wrigley’s 
gum is its own best advertiser. 
Displayed prominently on several 
hundred thousand retail counters, 
consumers are constantly reminded 
to buy it. Now, with the product 
gone from the counters, there is a 
tremendous loss of advertising 
power. One of the company’s rea- 
sons for expanding advertising at 
this time, even though no product 
is for sale, is to make up for this 
loss of advertising through dis- 
appearance of the gum itself from 
the retail counters. 

There will be no reduction in 
the company’s office staff, for the 
job of servicing the armed forces 
will be comparable to servicing the 
shipments which have always been 
made to its regular customers. 
Although in theory the company 
now has but one customer, there 
will be problems of properly ser- 
vicing Army post exchanges, ship’s 
service stores in the Navy, and 
the supply departments of all the 


services. 





Grocery store of the future designed by Lurelle Guild. Armstrong Cork Company, 
collaborating with National Association of Retail Grocers, sponsored the design 
as a service to the food stores. Other types of stores are now being planned 





Easier, Faster Typing 


(Continued from page 13) 


in a position that guarantees ach- 
ing backs at the end of the day; 
then it will be apparent how badly 
most business girls need instruc- 
tion in typing. This is particularly 
true now that so many inexperi- 
enced girls are at work. 

Miss Hamma says the develop- 
ment of good typing technique de- 
pends upon learning how to make 
fast finger strokes, using the cor- 
rect touch, typing with rhythm, 
and eliminating all waste motion 
while typing. 

Fast finger strokes depend on 
the fingers—not the wrist or the 
forearm. The motion should origi- 
nate in the hand knuckles, the 
principal movement being in the 
fingers—from the knuckles to the 
finger tips. Obviously, it is easier 
to move fingers than hands or 
arms. 

Too much motion of the hands 
or arms while typing uses up too 
much energy. Raising the hands 
too high from the keys means that 
wrists become stiff, the touch 
heavy, and that the operator tires 
too quickly. 

For fast typing releasing the 
kevs quickly is as important as 
striking them rapidly. 

The best way to perfect typing 
technique is to practice typing a 
few familiar phrases. Type them 
over and over again until the knack 
of making fast finger strokes and 
quick release becomes natural. In 
this practice type each phrase 
slowly at first, and then as the 
touch develops increase the speed. 

Rhythm is a big factor in typ- 
ing speed. Learning to type with 
rhythm will help sustain speed and 
accuracy throughout the day. It is 
difficult to type some words with 
rhythm, because some words are 
awkward to finger. Type these 
words slowly to avoid errors. 

Typing rhythm can be increased 
by taking a list of ten words 
which seem to give trouble, also a 
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list of ten words which are easy 
to type. Practice these lists each 
day until they are easy to type. 
When these are mastered make 
new lists and continue the prac- 
tice. 

Ten or fifteen minutes’ typing 
practice daily will soon bring a 
surprising increase in speed and 
accuracy. Miss Hamma has nine 
different 
daily practice periods. They are: 


suggestions for these 


1. Before starting your day’s 
work, type three lines of each of 
these finger drills 

a ;sldkfjghgjdksla ; qpwoeirut yt- 
ueiwoqp z/x.c,vmbnbme,x.z 

a ;qpa ;z/a; slwoslx.sl dkeidke,dk 
fjrufjvmfj ghtyghbngh 

As you type these drills, check 
your typing posture; the typing 
position of your hands on the key- 
board; your touch and _ typing 
rhythm. 

2. Type three lines of an al- 
phabetic sentence, such as— 

A quick movement of the enemy 
gunboats. 


would jeopardize six g 

When typing this sentence, reg- 
ulate your speed and rhythm 
according to how rapidly and ac- 
curately you can locate and oper- 
ate all the letters in the sentence. 

3. Practice your lists of difficult 
and easy words. 

4. From the carbon copy of one 
of the letters you have written, or 
from any book that may be avail- 
able, type one 70-space line over 
and over until you can type it 
without an error. Then type an- 
other line of the same copy, and 


SUI NUNN 


We 


BUY 
WAR BONDS 
TODAY 


EN 


still a third line, all without 
error. 

5. Now type these same thi 
lines accurately—slowly at firs , 
and each time you try, make | 
effort to increase your speed. 

6. Select another group of th: 
lines and practice them in 
same way; then try to write 
six lines without an error. 

7. Building up your speed a 
accuracy in this way, you 
soon be able to type six, seven, 
eight lines per minute, and eig 
lines is equal to typing at the ra 
of about one hundred words | 
minute. 

8. Check the accuracy of y 
work each time you practice ai! 
keep a record of it, so that 4 
can notice your improvement fr: 
day to day. 

9. Set a goal for yourself « 
make a definite effort to impr: 
your typing skill—it cannot | 
to increase your speed and 
curacy, and this ability will be 
flected in your daily work. 

It seems that almost any office, 
even though only a few typists 
and stenographers are employe, 
would profit by setting up 
exercise or practice period of a 
few minutes each day to follow 
suggestions mentioned by Miss 
Hamma. If this is done, especia!!s 
with a little instruction and en- 
couragement, skill and accuracy 
as well as speed will increase. And, 
if the operators are taught to sit 
properly, there will be less fatig 
at the end of each day. 

Miss Hamma is employed by 
Electromatic Typewriter division 
of International Business Ma- 
chines Corporation, and spends 
most all of her time visiting 
schools, offices, and government |! 
reaus, such as Army and Navy 
fices giving brief exhibitions of | 
typing skill, and short talks 


methods for improving typing. 
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OFFICE Doesesernence Mie 


Members of the National Office Management Association cooperate in the prepara- 
tion of this department, and each month several items are included from reports of 





the members to different chapters of the association. Reading this department is 


almost like attending a dozen meetings of office managers throughout the country 


each month because many papers are read and the best items briefed for publication 





OST TIME in one Chicago of- 

fice was found to be twice as 
nuch so far in 1944 as for the 
sime period in 1943. This com- 
pany reports that the average em- 
poyee has been paid for twice as 
many days off as during the same 
time in 1948. So far no reason for 
sich lost time was found, but the 
company is now investigating. If 
this is a general condition existing 
among employees who are paid for 
lost time it seems serious. 


* 
OSS STAGNER, assistant to 


personnel manager, Koppers 
Company, Pittsburgh, recently 
told the members of the Pittsburgh 
Chapter, National Office Manage- 
ment Association that in his opin- 
ion paper work will not decrease 
very much for a year or two after 
victory, if then. He thinks that 
some types of records which have 
been established pursuant to gov- 
ernment requirements may even 
find their way into permanent of- 
fice practice regardless of 
who may be elected in November. 


* 


pe TESTS—that is, tests to 
determine whether a job is truly 
indispensable or not—are suggested 
by Mr. Stagner. He proposes that 
we apply these tests to every job 
in the office: Can it be eliminated? 
Can it be merged with others? Can 
it be done by machine? Is it set up 
so as best to serve its function? 
He uses this illustration as an 
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example of the proper setup: “We 
found the girls in our personnel 
department were checking personal 
histories and rather often had to 
go to the payroll and other de- 
partments to get missing informa- 
tion. It was found that at one step 
in the cycle all these forms were 
pinned to the personal history rec- 
ord. By simply switching the point 
at which the check was made, much 
waste time was eliminated.” 


* 


FFICE LIGHTING, long neg- 

lected, is the first item on the 
list of things to be done in a num- 
ber of offices, we find. It is especial- 
ly needed where close figure work 
is being done, as there are places 
where lighting needs to be at 
double the intensity usually found 
in private offices, where little if 
any close work, copying, listing, 
and similar jobs are ever done. 


* 


AVY SUPPLIERS are turning 

to the Multilith-Systemat one- 
writing method to speed handling 
shipments to the Navy. With this 
system it is only necessary to use 
your present invoice form, add to 
it the Naval Inspector’s report 
form, and combine both forms on 
Systemat masters. To these mas- 
ters add the variable data, using 
any type of writing machine. Place 
the Systemats on a Multilith ma- 
chine and turn out as many forms 
as the Navy may require. This 
sheet of 


means one paper to 


handle, no carbon paper, no jog- 
ging of multiple forms, no regis- 
tration problem, because the form 
and typed data are reproduced 
simultaneously. Corrections may 
be made easily with an eraser. This 
is only one of many uses for the 
Systemat method of duplicating. 


* 
FFICE MANAGERS usually 


are thoroughly familiar with 
all business machines, but where 
an office manager does not have 
time to keep up with machine im- 
provements and system ideas, it is 
useful to assign some member of 
the staff to the job of familiariz- 
ing himself with all new machine 
and system equipment, and to be- 
come the office authority on such 
equipment. In one large railroad 
a woman does this work, and most 
successfully too. 


* 
ERSONNEL RECORDS need 


to be in excellent shape when 
cutbacks and contract cancella- 
tions occur so that final payments 
may be made with dispatch. In the 
last war one great company found 
that when its contracts were can- 
celed its payroll records were in 
such bad shape that it cost thou- 
sands of dollars to keep people on 
the payrolls for extra days, wait- 
ing for the payroll department to 
catch up. This isn’t happening so 
far as we know this time, but there 
will be great confusion where em- 
ployment records, bond accounts, 
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“COST DISTRIBUTION AND PAYROLL 
COMPLETED TWO DAYS EARLIER” 


Despite a 30 per cent increase in personnel 
during a single year, a maker of aircraft 
parts has been able to handle payroll and 
labor distribution without an increased 


clerical staff. 


Through the use of Keysort, a McBee 
contribution to the tools of management, 
these operations involving approximately 
2000 employees are actually being completed 
two days earlier after the close of the pay 
period than had been the case before Keysort 


was installed. Payroll errors and complaints 
have decreased due to increased accuracy of 
the work and better all-over control. 





employee purchases, insurance, so- 
cial security tax, and other deduc- 
tions are not posted up to date 
on individual earnings records. 


* 
ORKER POSTURE 


more headaches, more nervous- 
ness, more errors, and _ needless 
fatigue than many office managers 
are willing to admit. For example, 
in one office a small girl complained 
of backaches. It was found that 
she was working on a chair twenty- 


causes 
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two inches off the floor, and spent 
most of her working time sitting 
on one foot. When it was shown to 
her that the standard height of 
chair seats is seventeen inches and 
that her posture was faulty she 
was amazed. But careful adjust- 
ment of the chair enabled her to 
work with a good stance (both feet 
flat on the floor) and to go 
through the day at her machine 
without backaches. The office man- 
ager who sits in a private office 
and does not check or have an as- 


sistant check these small detai 
throughout the office is paying fu 
a vast amount of unnecessa; 
fatigue, many needless errors, a: 
undoubtedly some absenteeism. 


* 
OB BREAKDOWNS which w: 


simplified to admit use of 
experienced people may now be 
vised in some instances so that o 
person does more than one or t 
operations. With greater exp 
ence, perhaps less rush and « 
fusion, plus the opportunity 
better instruction it may be p 
sible to combine at one desk jo 
now being done at several desks 
different clerks. This is not alwa 
advisable or always productive 
greater speed, efficiency, or 
curacy, but in some offices we ha 
visited we find the division of lah 
carried to extremes as an em 
gency measure. In these cases 
may be well to consider combini: < 
some tasks into one general jo) 


* 
ACHINE REQUISITIONS 


when turned in by many di! 
ferent people in an office sometinivs 
result in purchase or acquisition 
of machines not ideally suited for 
the job intended. C. U. Stapleton, 
manager office services, Canadian 
National Railways, in a recent 
talk to the Cleveland Conference 
of National Office Management As- 
sociation, told how each requisition 
for a new or different machine is 
investigated to determine that thie 
machine is actually needed and 
that the right machine is being 
requisitioned. The investigators 
who approve the requisitions are 
well informed about modern offic: 
machines and often make helpful 
suggestions to other staff members 
when machines are being requisi- 
tioned. For example, one office 
requisitioned listing adders. It was 
found that three calculators «id 
the job as well. In another cas 
two check writing typewriters w: 
requisitioned. Investigation show 
that the machines were needed, | 
that the office requisitioning tl: 
had not investigated well, sim; 
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NOW you can have blanket quietness 


in your posting room without 


remodeling 


Designed by a bank official with 25 years’ experience in posting 
ogee the Acoustor Cabinet fits over any make of posting, 
illing, or adding machine and absorbs noises at their source. 
Literally, 10 feet away you cannot hear the noise from a machine 
equipped with an Acoustor Cabinet. 


Built-in fluorescent lighting illuminates the entire working area 
without glare and all vibration of working trays is eliminated. Each 
cabinet serves as a semi-private office, reducing operator-fatigue and 
increasing efficiency of the entire department. Whether you have 
one machine or several, you will obtain more figures accurately posted 
each day. 


In recent years, we have placed cabinets in many banks, rail- 
roads, insurance companies, commercial and industrial offices. In 
our files, we have many enthusiastic testimonials from users. Copies 
will be furnished upon request. For complete information, address 
your inquiry to: 


@ Standard finish is office green . . . fits any 
standard type of posting, billing, or adding 
machine .. . no alterations—placed in position 


easily and quickly. 


No extra space needed . 


THE (} C0 UJ ol OR COMPANY 





652 MARSHALL ST. 





you can place as many ma- 
chines equipped with Acous- 


tors ina given area as without. 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 











asking for machines similar to 
those seen in another office of the 
road. The trouble was the other 
machines had_ totalizers, which 
were not needed on this particular 
job, and which upped the price of 
the machines considerably. Requi- 
sition was approved, but for ma- 
chines not equipped with totalizers. 


* 
IMPLIFICATION of methods 


is coming in for a lot of atten- 
tion these days and will continue 
to be studied and _ investigated 
more in the future. Office systems 
often need simplification ; business 
forms can often be simplified, and 
many routines can be drastically 
altered to save time and eliminate 
needless steps and stops. In many 
offices certain steps in handling 
pv pers were inaugurated years ago 
to prevent some error, or to safe- 
guard against some contingency, 
the danger of which has long since 
disappeared. Yet the extra work 
coitinues. Wherever paper stops 
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in its flow from one worker to an- 
other, from one department to an- 
other, is a point to investigate. 
Why does it stop? What causes 
the delay? Can the stop be elimi- 
nated? Would rerouting prevent 
the delay? For example: A com- 
pany established a “deadbeat file” 
and some executive ordered that 
all orders be checked against this 
file of known deadbeats. Recently 
the work of checking against this 
file became burdensome and investi- 
gation showed that orders from 
some of America’s richest com- 
panies were checked against the 
deadbeat file day after day. Now 
this has been stopped. Only un- 
known or new customer orders are 


checked against it. 
* 
UMBER of obsolete machines 


in use in prosperous companies 
is appalling. Time and again we 
visit some office of a well-known 
company, with ample funds to buy 
any machine needed, only to find 


amazingly bad methods in use. 
Reason is that no one takes the 
time to investigate new or improved 
methods, short cuts, multiple use 
machines, and other equipment to 


speed work and cut costs. 
* 
ISUAL TRAINING is on the 


upgrade with a bang, as most 
everybody knows. Here’s an item 
gleaned from a booklet by Ketch- 
um, McLeod & Grove, Pittsburgh 
advertising agency: “When the 
present Army sets out to put over 
some method of training, some 
rule of conduct, some systems of 
operations or combat, it does it in 
the most visual way it can con- 
trive there are movies of all 
sorts of instruction courses. There 
are slidefilms and _ recordings. 
Everything is down to the most 
simple terms, and everything pos- 
sible is put into such a form that 
one can see as well as hear the 
idea.””> We know of no better rule 
to follow for office instructions. 
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‘*You pay a man in charge of machine and plant maintenance $7,500 a year,”’ said a 
management expert recently to a business leader, ‘‘yet there’s no one who is in charge 
of maintenance of human relations in your plant. No wonder you have a high rate 
of turnover, absenteeism, and constant bickerings and labor demonstrations. We 
suggest a high type of man, whose job it is to maintain the human side of business’”’ 





Scott Aviation Starts Week with 
Monday Prayer Meetings 


Every Monday morning at 
ten o'clock the 200 employees 
of the Scott Aviation Corpora- 
tion, Lancaster, New York, 
meet in the company’s cafeteria 
for a ten- to twenty-minute 
period of prayer, Americanism, 
and informative talks by a 
company official which tell the 
workers “what we are doing, 
where we are going, and how 
we are getting there.” 

To explain these meetings to 
his employees, Earle M. Scott, 
president of the corporation, 
gave each worker last Christ- 
mas a booklet in which he 
stated: 

“Many times I have 
errors in judgment; 
times management as a whole 
has made similar errors; each 
time it has seemed that a Hand 
stronger than ours has stepped 
in either to correct our errors 
or to remove the difficulties 
caused by our judgment. 

“Many people will say that 
much of our success has been 
due to luck. We do not believe 
that this is true. We believe 
that whatever success we have 
enjoyed, or will enjoy in the 
future, is definitely attributable 
to the guidance of an ever- 
present God. 

“To some that may sound a 
trifle foolish in a busy commer- 
cial world, but if God is watch- 
ing over our personal lives 
(and religion teaches us that 
He is) then assuredly He is 
also watching over our com- 


made 
many 


mercial lives.” 
After Monday morning 
prayer and scriptural readings 
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Mr. Scott ordinarily speaks to 
his employees. But one recent 
Monday the speaker was the 
blind village clerk of Lancaster. 
He wanted to tell all the 
workers how happy the village 
was at having in its midst such 
an industry. That’s the public 
reaction. 

Mr. Scott, who raised his 
business from his basement in 
1932 to an industry producing 
annually more than $2,000,000 
worth of airplane equipment 
(tail-wheel assemblies for 
planes and gliders and high- 
altitude oxygen equipment), in- 
stituted the Monday morning 
meetings early in his firm’s his- 
tory. Of the idea he says: 

“I was brought up in a school 
where we recited the Lord’s 
Prayer. It is just a tribute. It 
is something that is expected of 
all of us, but very few do it. 

“T would not consider myself 
a very good churchman but I 
do attend. We devote these 
gatherings to a short devotional 
period, to Americanism, and to 
informative talks. We like to 
let our people know what we 
are doing, where we are going, 
and how we are getting there.” 

To enable him to test his 
products on the spot, the vil- 
lage of Lancaster helped Mr. 
Scott to build an airport with 
a 1,500-foot runway adjacent 
to his plant, which has been en- 
larged three times since its 
erection in 1940. This spring a 
fourth addition was made to 
accommodate the business that 
has increased one hundredfold 
in twelve years. 


Westinghouse Announces Veterans’ 
Re-employment Program 


In a statement released at a 
meeting of the company’s board 
of directors, A. W. Robertson, 
chairman, Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Manufacturing Com- 
pany, pointed out that, “Even 
while industry is meeting its 
first responsibility of producing 
the goods of war it is not too 
early to plan for the return of 
our men who are fighting this 
war.” 

He disclosed that with some 
20,000 former employees on 
leave of absence with the armed 
forces, Westinghouse already 
has re-employed approximately 
1,800 veterans who have been 
honorably discharged from the 
military services, many of them 
with physical handicaps _re- 
ceived in action. “It is ap- 
parent,” he said, “that the num- 
ber of men being returned to 
civilian ranks is_ increasing 
steadily, and we believe that it 
is time now to plan how best 
to help these men _ readjust 
themselves to civilian employ- 
ment.” 

Mr. Robertson’ said _ the 
Westinghouse program, organ- 
ized by W. G. Marshall, vice 
president in charge of indus- 
trial relations, provides for 
these measures to be taken in 
all of the company’s principal 
plants in some twenty-five 
cities: 

1. Assign an industrial re- 
lations representative to be re- 
sponsible for re-establishment of 
returning veterans, coordinat- 
ing the services of the employ- 
ment, training and medical 
departments and shop and of- 
fice supervisors. 


2. Survey all positions the 
plants, listing all types of work 
which can be performe: by 
people with various ph 
handicaps. 

3. Designate a_ physi: ir 
the medical department iv be 
responsible for thorough )jiiysi- 
cal examination of all re‘urn- 
ing veterans and to supervise 
special medical attention and 
consultation required by dis- 
abled veterans. 

4, Assure continuous service 
credit for time spent in the 
armed forces by employee 
veterans. 

5. Make every effort to place 
returning employee 
who are able to work on the 
employment rolls at once 

6. Maintain close = contact 
with local and state agencies 
involved in the welfare of re- 
turning veterans. 

Mr. Robertson said the com- 
pany’s experience to date has 
shown that most of the return- 
ing veterans are norma! in 
mind and body and desire to 
return to work in the plant 
and at the jobs they left. But 
he added that a number of men 
are returning with pliysical 
disabilities, some of them bro- 
ken in mind and body. “This 
group,” he said, “certain!y re- 
quires of industry and the com- 
munity treatment with sym- 
pathy and understanding. It is 
our general policy to ake 
every effort to place hndi- 
capped veterans on jobs which 
they can perform without }arm 
to themselves or others. The 
placement will be on a sound 
basis, with a view to per- 


veterans 
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menence of employment and 
p! ductive and economic re- 
tucn both to the company and 
employee.” 
\ survey completed in a 
iber of Westinghouse plants 
vs that approximately 19 
cent of the occupations 
d be performed satisfac- 
ly by most persons having 
one leg, 17 per cent by 
rators who must _— use 
ches, 83 per cent by men 
only one eye, and 82 per 
by deaf persons. 


Mr. Robertson emphasized 
that the problem of returning 
veterans to employment “pre- 
sents no unusual difficulty as 
long as production remains at 
its wartime level, but with the 
return to normal civilian pro- 
duction, reductions in personnel 
will certainly have to be made 
by war stimulated industries, 
requiring the re-employment of 
a large percentage of tem- 
porary wartime employees in 
other lines of work.” This will 
mean many job changes. 


Duited Airlines Prepares for 
Return of Old Employees 


} \tensive plans for the re- 
em; ‘oyment and _ rehabilitation 
of ({s own personnel now on 
leave with the armed services, 
in’ for absorption of large 
nuvers of entirely new em- 
following demobiliza- 
tion. were described recently 
by United Air Lines. 

United’s plan has been in 
operttion since December 1943 
wecording to R. F. Ahrens, the 
company’s director of person- 
nel. It calls for periodic con- 
tacts with in-the-service em- 
ployees; rehabilitation of the 
physically handicapped; indoc- 
trination on important changes 
within the industry and specific 
training consisting of refresher 
courses in various company ac- 
familiarization with 
new company policies and post- 
war plans, and _— specialized 
training to augment technical 
training and other education 
icquired while in the Army or 
Navy 

With more than 1,300 em- 
ployees now in service and the 
expectancy of additional num- 
bers annually for the duration, 
United felt that plans for their 
re-employment should be started 
now rather than at the conclu- 
sion of hostilities, Ahrens said. 

Briefly, the rehabilitation 
program operates like this: 

1. Questionnaires have been 
sent to every employee on 
military leave, requesting in- 
formation concerning military 
record, experience, and educa- 
tion acquired while in service. 
Thus far, 75 per cent of such 
questionnaires have been an- 
swered. Approximately 12 per 
cent of the individuals have in- 

ted a desire to enter a dif- 
ferent job classification when 
they return to the company; 75 
per cent have received special- 
wed training since going into 


service 


plo es 


tivities ; 


2. As soon as the serviceman 
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is demobilized, he will report 
to any United personnel office, 
stating his future plans and 
giving the approximate date on 
which he will be able to report 
for re-employment. 

3. He will be entered on the 
payroll at the same salary he 
received before going into ser- 
vice. His personnel record will 
be reviewed; he will indicate his 
choice of job, will undergo 
complete physical examinations, 
will fill out various company 
personnel records and, after 
discussions with various de- 
partment heads concerned with 
his case, will be assigned to his 
old or a new position. He then 
will take the prescribed indoc- 
trination and refresher train- 
ing for that job. 

“United’s personnel has_in- 
creased from 4,300 in 1941 to 
nearly 8,000 in 1944,” said 
Ahrens. “This figure is ex- 
pected to jump to more than 
18,000 within four years after 
the war. The estimated increase 
will enable us to re-employ not 
only our own personnel but 
also hundreds of ex-servicemen 
who entered military life di- 
rectly from schools, colleges, or 
other jobs. Already we have a 
file of some 800 such individuals 
who have expressed a desire to 
join the company when the war 
is over. These will be contacted 
periodically along with the com- 
pany’s employees in service to 
determine their additional mili- 
tary education. 

“Our big objective is to see 
that the way is paved for the 
smoothest possible 
of our returning servicemen 
and women on a basis that will 
give them due credit for all 
pertinent experience gained in 
the armed services; 
tain from the demobilized ranks 
as many new personnel as 
seem likely to fit into our ex- 
panding picture.” 


absorption 


also, to ob- 


Safety Shop Serves Workers 
In Travels Around Plants 


Walter Kidde & Company of 
Belleville, New Jersey, manu 
facturers of dioxide 
fire-fighting equipment, is beat- 
ing accidents to the punch with 
safety which 


carbon 


a mobile 
travels from plant to plant giv 
ing workers the opportunity to 
purchase protective clothing on 
the spot. Stocked with safety 


shop 


shoes, goggles, face shields, 
respirators, gas masks, and such 
protective clothing as aprons, 
smocks, 


shop is rolled to workers at 


gloves and caps, the 


their machines where garments 
are fitted by the 
irrangements are 


safety ser- 


viceman or 


Store Gives Free 
Paper to Fighters 


Jordan Marsh Company, 
large Boston department store, 
has undertaken a major insti- 
tutional enterprise in its cur 
rent effort fo satisfy the cray 
ing of servicemen and women 
abroad for news of what is 
happening at home. 

Each Wednesday at a booth 
within the store are distributed 
free of charge to relatives and 
friends of service 
folks copies of the Liberty 
Overseas Edition of the Boston 
Herald, a conveniently 
reproduction of that newspa- 
per’s Monday 
With each copy comes a handy 
envelope for mailing. 

The standard newspaper size, 
in the copy we saw, was re 


overseas 


sized 


previous issue. 


made for the cleaning or re 
pairing of worn safety equip 
ment. The safety shop stays 
three or four days in each 
plant. : 
Stressing that no one wants 
to be injured, no one wants to 
lose time, no one wants to lose 
pay, every effort is being made 
by Kidde to improve its 1943 
record which read: One-third 
of lost time attributed to foot 
injuries or accidents caused by 
slipping. It is estimated that 
the wearing of safety shoes will 
practically eliminate injuries to 
the feet and drastically reduce 
injuries due to slipping. 


duced to 7 by 9 inches, and 
while the type was extremely 
small, the headlines were easily 
readable. Perhaps men with 
eves good enough to be sent 
overseas by the services could 
read the type easily. The old 
editor of this department could 
barely read it 
Sunday glasses on 


with his best 


War workers on the job will 
be informed on invasion news 
from broadcasts via internal 
plant broadcasting systems, if a 
plan announced by Radio Cor- 
poration of America is fol- 
lowed. The plan is to rush in- 
vasion news to all plants hav- 
ing broadeast facilities. The 
news will then go to workers 

This supple- 
mented by meetings 


news will be 
victors 
ind at times prayer meetings, 
it is believed by the originators 
of the plan 
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SYSTEM Zan pnnel. 


A subscriber writes that he calls this the “‘pass-it-on’’ department, because it so 
often contains some idea worth passing on to a fellow executive. Other subscribers 
clip and file the ideas from this section for future reference. Check it each month 
for the helpful, time-saving short cuts it contains. Many are sent by readers 











1. Short Cut for Carbons 
In Typewriting 


WHEN typing something that must be 
made in multiple copies here is a short 
cut we just picked up from Miss Mar- 
garet Hamma, world’s champion typist, 
who recently showed a few of her speed 
typing achievements to the staff of 
AMERICAN BUSINESS. 

Insert an envelope in the typewriter 
roll, or platen, top down, with the flap 
upward. Drop the assembly of original, 
carbons, and copy sheets into the “v” 
formed by the envelope and the flap, 
twirl the platen until the paper reaches 
typing position. This saves much time 
lost in jogging the carbons and copies, 
and assures the even registration of all 
sheets after insertion in the typewriter. 

Usually when a number of sheets and 
carbons are inserted in the typewriter 
the operator must stop and realign all 
the sheets and carbons, and even when 
is difficult to 
alignment 


this is carefully done it 
insure each perfect 
with the others. This plan, much quicker, 
saves the time usually devoted to jog- 


sheet’s 


ging and aligning the sheets. 


2. How to Center Typing 
For Headings 


SOME operators have trouble in center- 
ing typed headings. There’s a simple way 
to do it, and again we are indebted to 
Miss Hamma 
many typists know it, but it’s worth re- 


for the idea..Of course 


peating here. The scale on the average 
typewriter has 100 to 110 units, or spaces. 
If it is a 110-scale set the machine at 
55, count the letters in the heading, space 
backwards for half the letters and begin 
to type. When the complete heading is 
written it will be in the center of the 
page. It is a good idea to appoint some 
experienced operator to teach all new or 
inexpetienced operators the use of the 
tabular stops on the typewriter as well 
as familiarize them with special features 
of their particular make of machine. 
Many operators waste much time daily 
using the space bar or the back spacer 
when proper setting of tab stops would 
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save much time in writing, especially in 
filling out forms, addressing cards or 
envelopes, and similar operations. 


3. No Meters—Utility 
Bills on Averages 


THE municipal water and power de- 
partment of Los Angeles can obtain no 
new meters, yet its business is expand- 
ing. To make up for the shortage in 
meters the utility is taking meters from 
old customers whose bills have averaged 
about the same each month for several 
years. These customers, in the future, 
will be billed an amount equal to their 
previous monthly average. The meters 
will be turned over to new customers, 
whose consumption cannot be properly 
estimated or measured without meters. 
Essentially the same plan is being fol- 
lowed by some other utility companies 
but for a different reason—shortage of 
meter readers. 


4. Retail Credit Men 


Check War Workers 


WARNINGS are going out to a num- 
ber of retail credit men to begin check- 
ing the granting of credit to war workers 
with extreme care because of the im- 
pending cancellations and cutbacks 
which may throw large numbers of 
workers out of employment, cause them 
to move to other areas for employment, 
or greatly reduce their earning capacity. 
Retail credit men think that credit losses 
may increase if care is not shown in 
allowing extended credit to workers who 
may be out of employment in the near 
future, or who, because of loss of over- 
time, may be earning far less in the 
immediate future than at present. 


5. Cycle Billing Plan 
More Widely Used 


CYCLE billing, long used by telephone, 
gas, and electric power companies, is be- 
ing used much more widely by business 
generally today than in the past. Help 
shortages are cited as the cause for the 
big increase. In cycle billing, as most 


readers know, one thirtieth or 
twenty-eighth of the month’s bills go 
daily. Thus, if a 


accounts there would be about 1,000 | 


mailed each working day. 
Chief advantage of the plan is 


company has 28, +)0 


even flow of work through the moi.*h 


with no heavy peak at month’s end, 
no overtime to avoid delays in mai 
bills. With this plan a due date is 
tablished for each customer, usually, 
phabetically. Each group is billed on 
own due date. 

Many stores which have adopted 
cycle billing plan recently report 
from 


complaints customers _ se! 


enough to impair the future use of ‘hie 


plan, or to cause abandonment. O: 
sionally customers object to the date 


which their bills are sent and some stir 


change these due dates when reques'ed 


6. Labor-Management 
Committees Increase 


IN THE May 6 issue of Labor 
Management News it is reported 


100 new Labor-Management committees 
have been formed recently. This brings 
the total recorded companies with Labor- 


Management committees to more 


4,300. The same paper lists ten ideas f 


increasing suggestions. They are, 
brief: 


1. Make the suggestion system a n 


activity of the Labor-Management com- 


mittee. 


2. Never assume that the suggesti 


system is adequately publicized. 

3. Focus attention on imaginatio: 
inviting poster ideas. 

4. Provide means by which indivir 
may discuss ideas with engineers, ! 
men, or committee members before 
mitting them. 


5. Observe bottlenecks with the thous 


of getting the workmen together to 
mit suggestions to break them. 

6. Provide enough suggestion box 
that all employees will see them dai 
7. Provide blanks 
printed instructions to make filing « 
Acknowledgment stubs may be prov 

for suggesters to keep. 
8. Examine each suggestion pron 


suggestion 
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Television studios like this will be required to broadcast postwar programs, 
according to the Austin Company which designed this working model studio 


ut acknowledge it quickly with a note 
of thanks and explanation if not usable. 
Prepare adequate rewards in the 
form of ceremonies to announce sugges- 
tien honors or bonuses. 
i). Report all suggestions to the drive 
awards branch for possible national 
honors or use, 


7. New Vacation Plan 
Favors Old Employees 


JACK C. STAEHLE, director of indus- 
trial relations for Aldens Chicago Mail 
Order Company, reports that his or- 
ganization recently received permission 
from the War Labor Board to grant 
three-week vacations with pay to all em- 
ployees upon arriving at the tenth an- 
niversary of employment with the com- 
pany. This plan is in effect for the tenth 
year only—thereafter until the fifteenth 
there is a two-week paid vacation until 
the fifteenth anniversary when the three 
weeks with pay vacation becomes per- 
manent. Thus in 1944 all employees who 
have been with the company for ten years 
will receive three weeks’ vacation. 


8. Treasury Tells About 
Raises Without Approval 


APRIL 3, 1944, the Treasury issued a 
statement clarifying their regulations re- 
garding increases which may be granted 
without approval, in accordance with a 
Saliry rate schedule. 

\ny salary rate schedule in effect 
October 3, 1942, or approved by the 
couimissioner thereafter, may be con- 
tinved. If, however, the employer relies 
upon payroll practices in effect prior to 
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October 3, 1942, as a basis for his 
schedule, the Treasury requires that he 
be prepared to prove, by reference to 
payroll records from January 1, 1938, to 
October 3, 1942, that increases are not in 
excess of those granted during this test 
period in any of the following respects: 

1. Frequency of increases (quarterly, 
semiannually, annually). 

2. Proportion of employees (to num- 
ber or percentage of employees in each 
job classification who received increases 
in one year). 

3. Amounts of individual increases 
(maximum amount or percentage of em- 
plovees’ salaries granted in individual 
cases in one year for merit, length of 
service, or promotion). 

4. Average amount of over-all in- 
creases (the total amount or percentage 
by which the average salary for all em- 
ployees subject to Treasury increased in 
each year). 


9. Micro-filming Saves 
Tons of Paper 


\ NUMBER of companies have resorted 
to micro-filming old records so that the 
paper may be turned in for scrap to 
assist in the national drive to provide 
greater supplies of much needed waste 
paper. Paper is still a critical item, with 
supplies running short in many grades. 
The contents of old transfer cases, in- 
active files and large accumulations of 
records which are seldom used may be 
micro-filmed at small cost, the films 
stored for future reference, and much 
space saved. When it becomes necessary 
to consult any of the old records pre 
served on micro-films an enlarged copy 
may be made. 





EXPERIENCE 
Makes This 
SUGGESTION SYSTEM 
PAY 


Users find that the properly operated 
Morton Suggestion System returns its 
comparatively low yearly cost within 
the first 30 days’ operation. That’s be- 
cause 16 years of “‘idea business’’ expe- 
rience go to work for you when your 
suggestion system activity is handled 
this professional way. 

More than 10,000 installations of the 
Morton Suggestion System have already 
been made in every type and kind of 
business. The data and case histories thus 
made available to Morton can be dupli- 
cated nowhere else. This material keeps 
Morton's experts informed on what 
makes suggestion systems work and the 
Morton Suggestion System applies this 
knowledge to generate constructive 
thinking that pays in any business. Ic 
works anytime, during depressions as 
well as in boom times: 

Find out how unnecessary—and un- 
profitable—it is to do your own experi- 
menting with ‘idea boxes.” Write to- 
day for complete details about the Mor- 
ton Suggestion System as it applics to 


your business. 


MORTON MANUFACTURING CO. 
3 Uetel a-yale), By eyes Baie), | 
343 N. Leamington Ave., Chicago 44, Ill. 
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Without the proper equipment no office executive can achieve the results he seeks. 








And here is a point to remember, if an office needs certain equipment and does 
without it, the loss resulting from the lack of that equipment costs more than thie 
equipment, and thus we pay for equipment, even though we do not buy it. Here each 
month is a brief review of current new ideas and improvements in office machin-+s 





Device for Tabulating 
And Listing 


DESIGNED to speed and simplify the 
tedious processes of intermediate tabula- 
tion, summarization, and distribution, the 
new Visi-recorder just being introduced 
by Visible Index Corporation offers an 
improved method for handling many 
records such as sales analysis, statistics, 
payroll distribution, purchase statistics, 
plant facility inventories, and many 
phases of expense distribution records. 
The Visi-recorder is a streamlined unit 
which rests on the desk or table top. It 
has a slightly inclined posting surface 
for ease in writing. An unusual arrange- 
ment of the working forms brings large 
capacity in small space. As many as 300 
records may be condensed in a space 
17 by 24 inches. The usual spread sheets 
containing an equal number of accounts 
would necessitate a page 25 feet wide. 
A locking pin mechanism insures correct 
position, ind an aligning box facilitates 
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collating the forms. Full information 
about the Visi-recorder is available to 
readers from the manufacturers, Visible 
Index Corporation. 


Two New Electric 
Water Coolers 


EBCO Manufacturing 
nounces two new water coolers, one a 


Company an- 


cafeteria model designed for rapid filling 
of glasses in restaurants, cafeterias and 
mess halls, and the other for use where a 
smaller volume of water is needed. The 
model illustrated on this page is known 
as the cabinet size, occupies a space 
17 by 17 inches and has a bubbler capac- 
ity of over 10 gallons an hour, cooled 
from a tap water temperature as high 
as 90 degrees to drinking temperatures 
of 50 degrees. The bubbler is a combina- 
tion self-closing, push button type. All 
working parts are made of nonferrous 
metal. There is an autumn brown lacquer 
finish over baked enamel. Base is black. 


The larger model, not illustrated, is \ 
enamel, with a 40-gallon capacity e 
two hours. 


New Fluorescent 
Light Units 


A NEW fluorescent unit for office 
drafting room has been announced 
the F. W. Wakefield Brass Comp 
It is designed for high quality illumi 


tion, using etched ribbed glass for side 


panels to prevent glare and open lot 
in the bottom of the unit to prever 
direct view of the lamp. This const 
tion also means easy maintenance 
there are no horizontal surfaces on ™ 


dust can collect. Easy lamp replacement 


is provided by a hinging arrange: 
of the louvers. 

The unit called the Wakefield Be 
has an all-steel construction with ex 
tion of the louvers. The metal end 
are pierced in a_ decorative de 
backed up with translucent plasti: 
two-stem canopy construction usi! 
special mounting strap reduces mour 
time and cost of installation. 

Ballasts are mounted in an inve 
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ition within the channel and are only 
tially enclosed. This construction pro- 
s a cooler operating position result- 
in less failure of ballasts from heat 
osure. 


New Gathering Rack 
Sneeds Office Jobs 


Gs THERING or collating printed or 
du: licated matter is one of the most 
us Office jobs and many gadgets 
been devised to facilitate the work. 
ast every office has various home- 
e devices for the purpose. The Evans 
pecialty Company is now offering a 
ection, compact, folding gathering 
ach, made of wood, which is said to cut 
thering time approximately one half. 
speed of 3,500 sheets per hour is 
claimed to be easily obtained with the 
12. section unit. The rack is 48 inches 
long when open and has a capacity for 
6,000 sheets. It may be folded so that 
it occupies but an 8 by 12-inch space 
when not in use. The rack is especially 
made to hold 814 by 11-inch sheets but 
will accommodate larger sheets when 
sti? cardboards are inserted behind each 
section. Inexpensive and made of non- 
critical material, the rack is available 
for immediate delivery. The price is 
modest, Full particulars can be had from 
the makers. 
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New Type Non-Slip 
Floor Matting 


A NEW type of matting for use in many 
places where rubber matting was for- 
merly used has just been made available 
by American Mat Corporation. 

This new product, which is being 
marketed under the name of Ameritred, 
is a solid plastic friction type mat made 
by firmly binding friction compound by 
a plastic. It is ideal for use in building 
entrances, lavatories, shower and locker 
rooms, as hall runners, stair treads and 
landing mats, on ramps, in front or back 
of counters, for covering worn spots on 
floors. 

It lies flat and affords a non-slip sur 


face. By keeping feet off cold floors’ and | 


reducing fatigue it increases efficiency 


and production. It promotes sanitation, 
good scrapeage providing easy removal 
of dirt from traffic. A factor in reducing 
breakage also adds to its desirability. Jet 
black in color, it comes in 29 by 63 by 
9/64-inch, easily handled and _ easily 
cleaned sheets. It does not swell as 
rapidly as rubber where exposed to 
various types of oils. This plastic friction 
type mat can be trimmed to fit small or 
odd shaped areas. 





“Important letters to be seen by 
several departments were delayed or 
misplaced. Now, we make photo- 
copies of all important letters, in- 
quiries, orders, accounting records 
for all who need them.” You, too, 
will like the way A-PE-CO photo- 
copies expedite office and shop work 
for all departments — save time; 
avoid mistakes. Any girl or boy 
makes A-PE-CO photo-copies of 
anything written, printed, drawn or 
photographed. No technical training 
needed. Get this new business habit. 
In thousands of business houses it’s 
indispensable, 
Send for A-PE-CO folder now! 

AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT CO. 
2849 N. Clark St., Dept. D-54, Chicago 14, Hl. 


Representatives in Principal Cities. 
In Canada: Railway & Power Eng. Corp., Ltd. 


A-PE-CO 
” Photo Exact ” Copies 
Made Fast by Anyone, Anytime 
PHOTO-COPYER 


$5500 


COPIES UP TO 
is x22" 


Personnel Procedures 
CLINIC 


» «+ again offers personnel men 
and women an exceptionally in- 
tensive training course in Job 
Evaluation, Merit Rating, Aptitude 
Tests, Supervisory Training, Em- 
ployee Morale, Sales Selection 
and Personnel Research. It is 
held at restful Nippersink Lodge, 
near Genoa City, in Wisconsin, 
just sixty-five miles northwest of 
Chicago, August {2 to 26. 


Ask {or details mow 


Reservations Will Be Accepted 
In Enrollment Sequence 


ASSOCIATES 
20 No. WACKER DRIVE, CHICAGO 6 


£5 

















‘oem | 
Send for This New | 
1200-page Guide to 
Better Employee 





THE NEW 1944 EDITION 
OF THE DARTNELL 


INDUSTRIAL 


RELATIONS 
HANDBOOK 


A complete practical guide to em- 
ployee relations methods, policies, and 
practices. Ten thousand companies 
bought the first edition. Now the new 
1944 enlarged revised edition is ready. 
It brings you the latest facts on every 
aspect of employee relations based on 
case studies in hundreds of plants. 


Fully illustrated, quoting company 
names, written in factual report style, 
this Handbook is indispensable to the 
executive in your company responsible 
for industrial and labor relations. 


1200 Pages - 5 by 8 Inches 
Leatherette . indexed 


Profit-Sharing Labor Supply 
Training Methods Labor Contracts 
Upgrading Plans Suggestion Systems 
Music at Work Vacation Policies 
Credit Unions Nutrition Programs 
Grievances Dept. Organization 
Labor Disputes Women in Industry 
Meeting Films Job Qualifications 
Induction Plans Employment Records 
Turnover Rates Plant “Open House™ 
Safety Programs Labor-Management 
Attitude Surveys Production Drives 
Aptitude Tests Plant Lunchrooms 
¥ . 

hultiple Shifts PRICE 


House Organs $77.50 


Recreation Plans 
A DARTNELL BUSINESS BOOK 





Morale-Building 
Employee Reports 
Wage Stabilization 
’ 

10 DAYS’ FREE EXAMINATION 

THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 
4660 Ravenswood Avenue 
Chicago 40, Illinois 

Send on approval a copy of the 
1944 Dartnell INDUSTRIAL RE- 
LATIONS HANDBOOK. Your bill 
for $7.50 will be okayed or book re- 
turned in ten days. Bill company. 
2 per cent added to Illinois orders. 


Name 
Position 
Company 
Street 


City ; Zone State 

0 If $7.50 check attached we will 
imprint your name in gold on 
your Handbook. 








siness VIPS 


The following literature is of 
special interest to executives 
active in business manage- 
ment. Unless otherwise stated, 
it will be sent upon request to 
either the company or editor. 





“FOREMANSHIP AND ACCIDENT 
PREVENTION in Industry” is an ex- 
cellent book published by the engineer- 
ing department of American Mutual 
Liability Insurance Company to fill the 
need for a text on “that important phase 
of the foreman’s job, shop safety.” It 
deals in technical but understandable 
fashion with such vital parts of the fore- 
man’s job as accident control, main- 
tenance, housekeeping, and personnel 
control in accident prevention. This val- 
uable book is offered by American Mu- 
tual to American Business readers who 
would find it of use in their work. 


* * 7 


“FLOATING LAMPS,” based on a new 
principle by which the arm is balanced 
in any position, are illustrated and de- 
scribed in a catalog offered by Dazor 
Manufacturing Company. Various types 
of bases for attaching to horizontal, 
slanting, and vertical surfaces; pedestal, 
desk, and bracket models make possible 
application of this efficient localized 
lighting to many industrial and office lo- 
cations. Available for either fluorescent 
or incandescent lamps. 


* * * 


“IMAGINATION APPLIED TO AD- 
VERTISING DESIGN” is a_ booklet 
prepared by David B. Hills, designer of 
printed advertising pieces, counter dis- 
plays, packages, publication advertising, 
etc., to show what he has done in this 
line and what he is prepared to offer 
prospective clients. 


+ * * 


“THE SPOTLIGHT OF MANAGE- 
MENT” describes the Produc-Trol meth- 
od of control of business facts. A section 
is devoted to explanation and illustration 
of how the system works to control pur- 
chasing power, inventory, nondurable 
tools, machine loading in detail or over 
all, individual order scheduling, parts 
available for assembly, vehicle dispatch- 
ing, vehicle maintenance. Offered by 
Wassell Organization. 


. +. . 


“INSPECTION AND MAINTE- 
NANCE of First-Aid Fire Extin- 
guishers” is a practical 12-page manual 
published by Walter Kidde & Company, 


containing an outline for a basic ma 
tenance system which includes suyy 
vision, record keeping, and recharging 
all types of extinguishers. Classificat 
of various types of fires is defined a 
proper placement of extinguishers 


scribed. 
* * . 


“COMMODITIES—The Things We | 
By” is one of the attractive and infor 
tive booklets prepared by Merrill Ly: 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane, brokers in st: 
and bonds and commodities. It deserj! +s 
the functions of the commodity 
changes and the “futures contract” n 
ket in which they deal. Separate secti 
are devoted to each of the major 
modities, giving its principal produc 
users, world and U.S. production, 
principal futures markets, as well 
historical data and tabular data 
“futures.” 


“TELEVISION BROADCAST! 
POSTWAR” gives a suggestion of 
vast possibilities of this new developr 
as an advertising medium. The pre 
status of television with nine a 
stations operating in five major po; 
tion centers, serving a populatior 
22,000,000, is compared with the 100 
tive stations serving a population 
67,000,000 expected in five years. | 
trations show how programs are br: 
cast from General Electric’s Wk‘ 
television studio in Schenectady, 
design of the postwar television stu 
This colorful booklet is offered by 
electronics department of General |] 
tric. 


“GETTING RESULTS FROM BLs! 
NESS RECORDS” describes Remington 
Rand’s analysis service which offers 
business the help of its trained staf to 
modernize old files or records or instill 
new record of filing systems. The com 
plete service provides full supervision 
and all clerical assistants, with even 
typewriters, tables, and chairs furnisied 
by Remington Rand. The other type of 
service is called supervisory and utilizes 
clerks already on the payroll or workers 
engaged especially for the occasion, who 
with the Remington Rand _ supervisor 
create a new file or record. 


“HOW BUSINESS ENGINEERING 
Benefits Business” defines business en 
gineering as the solving of mechanical 
problems, management headaches, psyiio- 
logical dilemmas, and all other solvable 
business problems by use of scien!ilic 
methods. The advantages of solving these 
problems by outside engineering, ‘he 
qualifications of a business engineer, ‘hie 
postwar outlook for business engi: 
ing, and the methods by which busi 
engineering produce business effici« 
such as incentive plans, job evaluat 
cost systems, production correctives, « 
are concisely discussed. Produced 
offered by the George S. May Busi 
Foundation. 
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WHERE T0 BUY IT 





Steel Guide Tabs 





fire Your Gat , 
(ROKEN? tones ea 


U-vcreakable spring Jaws 
ci. .p them firmly to cards but 
pe .itremovalor rearrangement. 
Le--s openings covered by trans- 
pa at pyroxylin, white, blue, green, yellow, pink or red. 
Incortable labels in perforated strips for typing. 
2 ©: ces, lin. wide and 2in. Tops straight, or bent back. 
Soi | by best stationers, U.S. and foreign, or sent post- 
pai | to responsible firms on 30 days trial. Price list free. 
Samples (5 or less) 2 cents each 
0 Angle Type used by Connecticut State 
Employment Service 


CHAS. C. SMITH, Mfr., Box 369, Exeter, Nebr. 





Steel Signals 





Signal vital facts with Cook’s File 
Signals—automatic reminders, in- 
valuable for classifying, indexing 
data. Card of actual samples (all 
styles, colors) free ; no obligation. 
THE H. C. COOK CO. ae ", 


<O .. Ansonia, Conn. 
aya" FILE 
nyo SIGNALS 


ILLUSTRATED SALES 
LETTERHEADS 





For bulletins to 


sales letters, collection let- 


salesmen, 


ters, special letters to cus- 
tomers, and dramatized mail- 
ings of all kinds. 400 ideas 
and 400 colorfully illustrated 
letterhead samples you can 
use costing over $10,000. 
Yours for $3.00. Sent on ap- 
proval. 


DARTNELL CORPORATION 


4660 Ravenswood Ave. + Chicago 40, Ill. 
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“VISIrecord News,” Volume 2, Number 
8, contains an article Record Keeping of 
Today and Tomorrow which describes a 
new type of visible record providing for 
the pictorial presentation of detailed 
business facts by the application of 
charts and graphs to wide visible mar- 
gins of record cards, Other interesting 
articles cover cycle and skeleton billing, 
personnel control, and tool charge-out 
and inventory control records. Visible 
Index Corporation. 


“THE GENERAL BOX” illustrates, de- 
scribes, and gives the measurements of 
many types of boxes exhibited at the 
recent packaging exposition held in 
Chicago. Included are many export boxes 
of nailed and wirebound construction 
used in the overseas shipments as re- 
placement parts for tanks, coils of strip 
steel, blood donor kits, ete. Many in- 
teresting examples of better packaging 
of both war and postwar products are 
shown. Obtainable from General Box 
Company. 


DESIGNERS FOR INDUSTRY have 
published a New Products Check Chart, 
a list of forty-six questions intended to 
provide a systematic plan whereby a 
manufacturer can quickly and soundly 
appraise a product which he believes 
might be a desirable one for his com- 
pany to produce. The check chart, to be 
used as a guide for study and analysis, 
includes pertinent questions on such 
subjects as the patent situation, engineer- 
ing and manufacturing, markets, sales 
and advertising, and service. 


PERSONNEL INVESTIGATION is an 
especially vital duty of management in 
wartime. The Retail Credit Company has 
prepared a portfolio describing its War 
Industry Reporting Service which pro- 
vides a check of antecedents, loyalty, and 
dependability of present and new em- 
ployees. The services available include 
narrative personal history report, em- 
ployee termination report, absentee re- 
port, and special service personal history 
report. A specimen narrative personal 
history report is included. 


“TOOLS TO BUILD THE WORLD 
OF TOMORROW” covers the history, 
development, features, and specifications 
of the recently introduced Thor plastic- 
housed portable electric drill which In- 
dependent Pneumatic Tool Company 
claims is equal in drilling power and 
capacity to its predecessor, although only 
half its weight and size. 


* 


Please send requests for copies of these 
booklets on company letterheads. Re- 
quests on postcards or from individuals 
with no business connections will not be 
forwarded. 


SERVICES and SUPPLIES 





Incorporating Services 





DELAWARE CORPORATIONS organized and 
represented ; request free form. COLONIAL 
CHARTER COMPANY, Wilmington, Delaware. 


DELAWARE CHARTERS. Complete service 
$35. Submitted forms. CHAS. G. GUYER, INC., 
Wilmington 99, Delaware. 





Executives Wanted 





SALARIED POSITIONS 


This advertising service of 34 years’ recog- 
nized standing negotiates for high-salaried, 
supervisory, technical and executive posi- 
tions. Procedure will be individualized to 
your personal requirements and will not 
conflict with Manpower Commission. Re- 
taining fee protected by refund provision. 
Identity covered and present position pro- 
tected. Send for details. R. W. BIXBY, 
INC., 201 Delward Blidg., Buffalo, N. Y. 





Used Business Equipment 





WHAT OFFICE EQUIPMENT DO YOU NEED? 
or want to sell? We buy and sell all kinds of 
office equipment, specializing in Visible Equip- 
ment, such as Kardex, Acme, International 
Visible and other makes. Write us. 

E. H. HEINEMAN, 4 N. 8th St., St. Louis, Mo. 


ELLIOTT FISHER, Moon Hopkins, Adding, 
Calculating, all makes office machines. ROBERT 
NOVAK, 529 So. Wells, Chicago. 





Postcard Advertising 





Make your POSTCARD ADVERTISING dy- 
namic, colorful, attention-arresting! Econom- 
ically priced FLASH POSTCARDS will give 
your message the “punch” it needs to knock 
over sales. Send for samples. KUPFER 
PRINTING COMPANY, 503 South Jefferson 


Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


Used Office Machines 


WE WANT TO BUY USED OFFICE MACHINES 
Typewriters, Adding Machines, Calculators, 
Addressographs, Stencil Duplicators, Sealers, 
Multigraphs, Accounting Machines, Every- 
thing. We are willing to pay a premium for 
usable equipment. PRUITT OFFICE MA. 
a INC., 425 N. LaSalle St., Chicago, 
inols. @ 











Business Opportunities 





CAPITAL SEEKERS—Interested in raising 
$25,000 or more for a legitimate project should 
write to AMSTER LEONARD, Fox Theater 
Bldg., Detroit 1, Mich. 





Branch Office Services 





VARIOUS PLANS, Folder free. PROTEC- 
TION INCORPORATED, Confederation Bldg., 
Montreal, Canada. 





Rubber Stamps 





CUSHIONED, 3 Lines 45c, two inches length, 
FEDERICH MFG. CO., P. O. Box 412-AA, 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Real Estate Services 





HEYMAN & BRO. 

215 South Broad St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Real Estate Management Service. 35 Years 
Background Chain Store Leases Negotiated. 
Industrial Property Sold and Leased. Mort- 
gage Loans. Confidential Service. Personal 
in Character. National in Scope. Inquiries 
Invited. 








increase the 
efficiency of present 
and postwar 

SALES LITERATURE 





Streamline your sales lit- 
erature—make it doubly effective and more 
efficient with AICO INDEXES. The finger tip 
accessibility of information is needed in these 
fast moving days—the sales catalog or manual 
that is indexed for quick reference gets the 
preference. 

Ask your printer or stationer about AICO 
INDEXES for your sales literature and AICO 
INSERTABLE INDEXES for your files! 


PRODUCTS 
Aico Grip Tab- 
bing, Loose Leaf 
Indexes, Desk 
G. J. AIGNER COMPANY pads and Acces- 
503 S. Jefferson St. sories, Shop 
Chieago 7, Illinois Ticket Holders 
World’s Leading Manufacturers ef Indexes and 
Index Tabbing 


fico Products Are Available at Your Stationers 
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TRY 
RAPID PAYROLL TAX INDEX 
on our money back guarantee 





NEW 
1944 MODEL 
PRICE $19.50 


Order a RAPID PAYROLL TAX INDEX today. See 
for yourself how it saves hundreds of man hours 
in payroll tax computations. You'll be delighted 
with its performance. 

@ Cannot become ob 

@ Operates by a flick ‘ the ret 

@ Brings exact computation to eye level. 

@ Operate with either left or right hand while writing 
with the other. 

@ Faster than any other device. 

@ 20°% of chart area visible at all times. 

@ Handsome walnut cabinet—occupies no more 
desk space than a book. 

@ Lacquered charts that fit around drum. 

7 Simple—Easy turning—No protruding knobs. 

@ Complete all-in-one unit with exact computation 
charts and official tables for weekly, bi-weekly, 
and semi-monthly pay periods. 

ABSOLUTE MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 

Mail your order today. If you are not completely 

satisfied we will refund your money. 


RAPID OFFICE DEVICES, INC. 


141 South LaSalle Street - Chicago 3, Ill. 





has geable chart. 











IEW BOOKS 


AMERICAN HOUSING. By Miles L. 
Colean. The home building industry woe- 
fully unable or unwilling to provide 
homes in quantities anywhere near the 
the greatest opportunity, and the great- 
est task in its history, if it is to furnish 
homes in quartities anywhere near the 
needs after the war. And because it is 
such an important factor in American 
economy this book is an important con- 
tribution to more advanced and _ pro- 
gressive thinking by every individual who 
in any way depends on or contributes to 
home building. While the book inevitablv 
must thresh through much material al- 
ready familiar to men in the industry, 
its greatest value is that it brings to- 
gether a mass of data and information 
on all phases of building—land utiliza- 
tion, finance, building codes, the role of 
banking, insurance companies and other 
agencies, such as government, the archi- 
tect, contractor, subcontractor and—per- 
haps most important of all, the owner. 
There are many obstacles confronting the 
home building industry, many complica- 
tions and many legal barriers, all of 
which seem to conspire against fulfilment 
of current and future needs. For many 
years now we have not built homes as 
fast as new families were created. For 
the mass market business has failed sig- 
nally to create and market a home which 
the $2,000 a year family head can buy. 
He has been forced to be content, in 
a large measure with renting an apart- 
ment that has deteriorated to the point 
where its rent comes down to his level; or 
he must buy or rent a home, originally 
intended for occupancy by more pros- 
perous families, but which has ceased to 
satisfy them. Thus the mass of Ameri- 
cans, who might buy a $2,000 to $4,000 
home, live in shelter which has _ been 
abandoned by the original owners or 


tenants. One does not have to read 
book to understand this, but the b 
makes it clear that this filtering do 
process is almost universal, and that 
now approaches the stage where milli 
must live in obsolete, filthy, and e 
hazardous homes or apartments. Build 
codes, revised every 15 or 20 years, h 
failed to keep up with technical progr: 
We need a wholesale revision of th 
codes to permit use of technically 
proved materials and methods. We 1 
better financing arrangements, we n 
larger construction companies, with | 
ter management than has been evic: 
in the past. If, and the “if” here is a 
one, we get revolutionary 
provements, or at least the more 
portant of them, we may look forw 
to the building of 1,000,000 non-f 
dwelling units a year for a full de 
after the war. Should this goal 
reached there will be widespread 
ployment on a scale that will materi 
lessen the threat of ghastly unemp! 
ment and government doles after 
war. But the job is, to use a well 
phrase, one requiring Herculean efi 
and masterful planning and man 
ment. Certainly no industry ever f 
greater demand. Certainly no indus 
ever had more complicated probl 
calling for solution. The final 150 p 
of the book are devoted to conclusi 
and recommendations, many of whi 
indeed all of which seem sound and 
sible, but some of which seem rat 
general, and certainly many will pres 
great difficulties. While much has bee: 
written about housing problems, we kr 
of no sounder, more comprehensive tr 
ment of the subject than this splendid 
volume. It was published in April 194+ 
by the Twentieth Century Fund and sels 
for $3.00. 


these 
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